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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


_ We learned with a sigh of relief that Lord Salisbury 
had suddenly betaken himself to Schlucht in the Vosges 
district. From the national standpoint, first, it is 
obvious that for the next month, the period of the 
Premier’s absence, nothing very dreadful is going to 
happen, and in these times we ought to be thankful for 
so small a mercy as a certain respite of thirty days. 
It is of course true that the Prime Minister will take 
with him secretaries and papers and that he will be 
connected with the Foreign Office by a private wire. 
But with all Lord Salisbury’s absolutism, it is incon- 
ceivable that he should make it impossible to call a 
Cabinet Council, if he saw any possibility of a serious 
crisis in China or anywhere else. Before leaving, Lord 
Salisbury took every measure that he regarded as 
feasible to ensure the safety of the Europeans in 
Peking, and he could do no more by remaining. From 
the personal point of view, we are sure that the air 
and seclusion of Schlucht will do Lord Salisbury good ; 
and we can well understand that with the thermometer 
at 80 in the shade, and Mr. Chamberlain worrying 
about a dissolution, the chief was glad to escape from 
Downing Street. 


The official news yesterday of the relief of Peking 
occasioned no surprise as from the accounts received 
of the rapid progress of the relief force there seemed 
every reason to believe that the allies would already 
have reached the capital. A telegram from Sir A. 
Gaselee received here on 16 August stated that Ma-tao 
twenty-four miles from Peking had been reached on the 
11th and according to telegrams from Shanghai on the 
15th it was reported there that the allies were close to 
Peking. The occupation of Yang-tsun Sir A. Gaselee 
announced in one of a series of three telegrams, two of 
which were undated, the first being sent on 5 August; 
but from the Russian General’s official account the 
occupation appears to have taken place on 6 August. 
A telegram received in Paris, dated from Taku on 
the 8th, states that at a council held after the last 
military operations, which must mean those of which 
Sir A. Gaselee speaks, it was decided to continue 
the march on Peking. Starting from Yang-tsun the 
next movement was towards Ho-si-wu whither the 
Chinese had fled after their abandonment of the former 
town, and a short telegram from the American General 
Chaffee dated 10 August announced that Ho-si-wu was 
reached on that day. The Admiralty subsequently 
received through Admiral, Bruce telegrams from Sir A. 
Gaselee at Ho-si-wu. There was little resistance :. the 
Chinese simply fled, and the allies continued to push 


forward ; so that nothing that occurred at Ho-si-wu has 
delayed the advance. 


The defence at Yang-tsun was not nearly so deter- 
mined as the previous engagement at Peitsang. Sir 
A. Gaselee only speaks of the British and American 
troops and a battalion of Russians being engaged and, 
though he says there was a hot shell and rifle fire 
during a rapid advance of three miles, the lines of 
defence seem to have been carried with comparatively 
little trouble, and with a casualty list covering the whole 
operation of about fifty killed; but this relates only te 
the loss of the British troops who apparently took the 
chief part in the action. Again the fighting at Ho-si-wu 
was less determined than at Yang-tsun. If the object 
of the relief expedition is not ultimately accomplished, 
the cause will not lie in insuperable military difficulties 
delaying too long the march to Peking. Over 20,000 
Chinese troops were at Yang-tsun behind fortifications 
and well armed, and if the Tension Emperor does not 
over-estimate the bravery of the Chinese soldiers their 
half-hearted resistance must be due to the want of a 
capable leader, and in war it is more often a man thar 
men that is lacking. ; 


This ineffective leadership of soldiers who were good 
enough to give the allies much more trouble is a 
natural result of the system on which the Generals are 
chosen. Some years ago a son of Li-Hung-Chang was 
attached to the embassy in London. A friend of Lord Li, 
as he was usually called, asked him when he was about 
to leave England what his duties would be in his own 
country. He replied that he would have to leave the 
diplomatic service and take up his new appointment, 
which would be either that of a General or an Admiral 
—he did not know which. He had passed an exami- 
nation which had nothing to do with either military or 
naval matters and he would leave the only service ie 
which he had been trained. 


Messages from the Legations throw no fresh light 
on their situation. Sir Claude Macdonald’s tele- 
gram dated 6 August is much like the famous 
message from Sir Robert Hart so long ago as 24 June 
in using the expression ‘‘ Situation desperate.” It 
states that ten days’ food remained and anticipates 2 
general massacre unless relief comes ; and it also mea- 
tions that a Chinese escort to Tien-tsin had been refused. 
A despatch from Mr. Conger has been received at 
Washington, and has not been published, being treated 
by the authorities as confidential ; but they declare it 
contains nothing to indicate that the condition of the 
besieged is worse than has been reported. There is 
no doubt, though there are suspicious features in these 
telegrams that the cipher messages from Sir C. 
Macdonald are authentic. In awaiting news of 
the advance of the relief force we are also await- 
ing the only important news now to be expected 
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from Peking since; on that depends* the: fate of the 
ministers. In the. telegram from Sir: A.. Gaselee of 
16 August he stated that there was-no further news 
of the Legations. The chief danger seems to be, 
as has before been mentioned in telegrams from 
Peking, that the defeated Chinese will make for the 
city and swell the forces of disorder there; and already 
it-appears that the attacks on the Legations were re- 
newed about the 7th in consequence of the news of the 
advance. 

Fortunately all the Powers have unanimously refused 
to be led into playing the Chinese game of delay and 
have declined all offers to negotiate until the occupation 
ef Peking is an accomplished fact, nor have the negotia- 
tions on the subject of Count von Waldersee’s appoint- 
ment as Commander of the Allies interfered with the 
movement on Peking. His authority is limited to the 
operations in Chih-li and will leave the action of the 
Powers free in other quarters. What would happen. if 
the Empress and her following removed the Court else- 
where, in the manner of Mr. Kruger, and military 
operations continued on a larger scale is a contingency 
which the Powers hope they may not have to face. 
Independent action is being taken by Russia in several 
quarters, as for example on the Mongolian and Siberian 
frontier along the borders of the Trans-Baikal and Amur 
districts ; there is also the very suspicious occupation of 
Niu-chwang, one of the free ports, and the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘ provisional” government professedly in the 
interests of foreigners and Chinese alike. On the other 
hand the intention of landing Indiantroops at Shanghai 
for the protection of British interests in the Yangtse 
provinces in the meantime has been postponed, owing it 
appears to the Consuls of the other Powers stating that 
if the troops were landed their governments would 
follow the same course. This looks painfully like a 
repetition of our old fatuous proceedings in the matter 
ef the Russian occupation of Port Arthur. 


‘The value of an organisation like the proposed China 
League when the future of China is perhaps the greatest 
question that has arisen since England contested with 
France in India needs no more demonstration than a 
reference to its aims. These are set out in a statement 
just issued by a committee containing such well-known 
names as Professor Douglas, Mr. George Jamieson, and 
Mr; A. R. Colquhoun, with Mr. Joseph Walton; Mr. 
R. A. Yerburgh, and Mr. Ernest Flower among other 
members of Parliament. Indifference, ignorance and 
the consequent want of appreciation of all that is 
involved in the Chinese question are the great dangers 
at’ the present time. The League purposes both to 
spread information and to form a determined public 
epinion in support of the Government for the mainte- 
nance of the balance of power in the East and the esta-- 
blishment of a reformed government in China that shall 
be a guarantee of security. These are the objects that 
all countries profess and they are the objects that must 
be secured. The League should be a new and effective 
force in politics. 


It is now clear that the Treason Bill will be passed in 
the Cape Parliament. Mr. Sauer’s motion as to 
administration under martial law has been thrown cut 
by a larger majority than was. expected; Mr. Merri- 
man and Mr. Theron’s resolutions have been defeated, 
the former being negatived without division and the 
latter by 45 to 41. The way is therefore plain for the 
passing of the Bill. Mr. Schreiner has acted quite 
straightforwardly throughout and the attitude of the 
members or former members of the Bond party who 
with Mr. Schreiner dissent from the amnesty proposals 
of the Bond has been quite satisfactory. All the more 
does it seem a pity that Mr. Schreiner could not see his 
way to form a coalition ministry. We have nothing to 
say against Sir Gordon Sprigg; but in the peculiar 
sircumstances of the Colony it-would' Have. been better: 
for a ministry to be in power that did not-exclusively 
represent either party. The painful feature of the 


Treason Bill debate has been the unblishing avowal’ 


ef. sympathy with the rebels on the part of more than 


one Afrikander member. At the present monient the 


Bond iS plainly a disloyal party. 
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The pursuit of De Wet continues; and we ae | 
nearer the end of the war than we were a-week ago, 
The crux of the evil would appear to be that, owmg 

to the leniency with which we have treated our enemies, 
the futility of continuing the struggle has not as yet 


' been: brought home to them. It is exceedingly dis- 


appointing to hear of the increased activity which the 
Boers have displayed in the Western Transvaal, and to 
contemplate that yet another invasion.of British terri- 
tory from this quarter is by no means an impossible 


~ contingency. ~ Happily it turns out that the little garri- 
- sen -at go River was not captured after all. On 


the roth Colonel Hore was holding out, and was able 
to send a message through to Mafeking. General 
Carrington has been ordered to Zeerust, and General 
Ian Hamilton—who on the 13th hoped to be at 
Biaauwbank with his main body—-has been informed of 
the necessity of assisting Colonel Hore. 


Meanwhile De Wet, incredible as it may seem, has 
escaped all the elaborate toils which have been laid for 
him, and has succeeded in marching across the Orange 
Colony. He fought a rearguard action, near Buffels- 
hoek with Lord Methuen on the oth, when the 
British captured six waggons. But the main body of 
Boers, as generally happens in Lord Methuen’s battles, 
escaped unhurt. At the same time the plight of _ 
De Wet’s force must be lamentable in the extreme. 
Recently. he has been forced to blow up three waggons, 
and. sixty of his British prisoners have succeeded in 
escaping. Moreover he has also been obliged to throw 
away ammunition, and to leave behind him thirty 


' horses. Mr. Steyn is said to be confined in his camp, 


though why this should be so, is not clear. 


As to Sir Redvers Buller, he is at last making steady 
if slow progress northwards, his objective presumably 
being Mr. Kruger’s last stronghold in the mountain 
fastnesses. Amersfoort was occupied on the evening 
of the 7th, and it was then found that the enemy had 
retired northwards before his entry. Ermelo was taken 
without opposition, and now it appears that General 
Buller has joined hands with General French. In any 
case his move northwards seems to be. having a good 
effect, since a considerable number of the Standerton 
commando have already surrendered to General Clery. 
From Bethlehem we learn that more Boers have sur- 
rendered to General Hunter, and that a million rounds. . 
of Boer ammunition has been destroyed at. Naauw- 
poort. It is satisfactory to hear that the majority of 
the prisoners are now proceeding to Capetown on their 
way to Ceylon. Instances of Boer treachery have more 
than once. during the past fortnight been brought to 
notice, and recently a British officer has been murdered 
in cold blood. The-conspiracy to seize Lord Roberts and. 
assassinate his principal officers, minimised as: it is by 
Lord Roberts himself, certainly points to the necessity 
for more stringent measures. 


Lord Wolseley has not shrunk from speaking the 
truth very straightly at Aldershot ; and for that he 
deserves the country’s thanks. The _ irresponsible 
critics of English military efficiency will derive from 
Lord Wolseley’s reflections at least the malicious 
consolation of being able to say: ‘‘ We told you so.” 
The. Commander-in-Chief has practically included all 
whom he saw at work at Aldershot in one condemna- 
tion of stupidity, ignorance, and inability to learn from 
the experience.of others. Hear the conclusion of the. 
whole. matter :—‘‘ The Aldershot Division is not in a 
condition which would warrant its being sent abroad as 
an Army Corps.” 


The despatch of troops from India to China has been 
delayed’ by the prevalence of cholera which appeared’ 
among’ several of the regiments selected for this service. 
It became necessary either to substitute others or to 
retain the infected regiments under observation till the 
disease had disappeared. Cholera is peculiarly virulent 
and widespread in the East'at present: Its appearance 
among the armies in China would-be a serious, though 
not an improbable misfortune. India has beera terrible 
sufferer:. The disease has ravaged’ the famine tracts, 
fastening’ on the large crowds colfected on relief works 
and ‘ causing great’ disorganisation, besides enormous 
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loss of life. In addition to the deplorable mortality 
among natives, many Europea officers of all grades 
have fallen victims to it. The epidemic is not confined 
to the famine districts, and does not even seem always 
to have originated in them. It is prevalent in most 
parts of India and also beyond the borders, has 
appeared in Central Asia and fallen so heavily on 
Afghanistan that some sort of quarantine has been 
imposed on travellers« entering India from the North- 
West. Judging by experience it will probably last 
through August—usually a bad cholera month in some 
parts of the country. “ 


The weather reports from India continue favourable. 

The rains, which set in when hope was almost aban- 
doned, continue to be plentiful and widely distributed. 
To be fully effective they must last until October, so that 
the cold weather sowings may get a fair start, and the 
exhausted tanks and wells be replenished. It is now 
time to see a large reduction of the numbers on relief 
works. A continuance on the present scale would indi- 
cate demoralisation. Lord Curzon’s tour in Guzerat 
has shown the thorough efficiency of the administration 
of relief in British districts. But the staff there are em- 
barrassed by the defective arrangements in adjoining 
native States which cause their famine-stricken popula- 
tion to flock across the border. This has been a common 
feature in recent famines. Baroda appears on this 
occasion to be a bad offender. The Guikowar who 
rules’ that State has persisted in making a pleasure 
journey to Europe, where he ‘is now amusing himself 
and being féted, while his subjects are starving at home 
and the English Viceroy is making a hot weather tour 
inhis borders. He clearly wants a hint from the India 
Office. The conduct of Scindhia, another and younger 
Mahratta Prince, affords a pleasing contrast to the 
Guikowar’s conception of his duty as a ruler. 


Admirers of the eloquent and cultured M. Jaurés, 
who is so fine a representative of the opportunist or 
possibilist school of French socialism, will regret that 
his patience and reasonableness in attempting to win 
over the extreme or revolutionary party to a sensible 
and fruitful participation in everyday working politics 
is likely to have little success. The funeral of 
Liebknecht furnished M. Jules Guesde, who is one of 
the old type of narrow-minded socialists who see little 
in socialism but a means of expressing class hatreds, 
with an opportunity of declaring that he and his party 
would refuse to adopt any working arrangement with 
men like M. Millerand, the socialist minister in the 
present French Government, and M. Jaurés, who, he 
thinks, have been captured by the bourgeoisie. Except 
to fanatics it must be absolutely plain that it is precisely 
in the degree that socialism has ceased to be revolu- 
tionary, and has resolved to work out its principles 
under the conditions furnished by the historic political 
and social institutions of each country, that it has 
obtained its greatest successes. This has been so in 
Germany and in France. It was Liebknecht’s defect 
that he never sufficiently recognised this, but remained 
too much under the influence of the ideas of half a 
century ago. He was left behind by German socialism, 
as M. Guesde will be by French socialism: for the 
future is to M. Jaurés and his ideas. 


A good example of the ‘“‘ opportunism” of an intelli- 
gent socialism has this week been afforded by the 
exhibition of co-operative productions held by the 
Labour Association at the Crystal Palace. Co-operators 
have sneered at socialists, and socialists have sneered 
at co-operators, and neither of them have been wise, not 
knowing’ that the essential principle of a reconstitution 
of society on another basis than that of! unrestricted 
competition is common to them both. Many co- 
operators may imagine that the encouragement of 
thrift, and the development of other important personal 
virtues, are their chief or sole aims, but they are helping 
to realise in a most practical way the ideal of socialism 
—communal industry. Some socialists have gibed at 
co-operation as capitalism in a disguised form ; yet the 
International thirty years ago recognised its importance 
and’ encouraged it. .The venerable Mr. Ludlow; the 
associate of Maurice and Kingsley, who was present at 
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the opening of the exhibition, was the founder of 
English co-operative associations. He was a disciple 
of Fourier, one of.the famous French socialistic teachers 
who was certainly not a co-operator as English co- 
operators understand themselves. We are not sur- 
prised that, under the influence of old prejudices, Sir 
Frederick Maurice in his interesting address not so 
much ignored as repudiated the connection of co-opera- 
tion with any wider movement. 


Mr. Henniker Heaton is an expert upon a subject 
which interests everybody, and probably a good many 
people have waded through the four columns of postal 
grievances and reforms which he addressed to ‘‘ Dear 
Lord Londonderry ” and published in the ‘‘ Times” of 
Wednesday. Some of his suggestions, derived of 
course from a study of foreign post-offices, are good. 
The mandat-carte, a post-card with a sum marked on it 
which is paid by the postman to the payee, would be 
an admirable substitute for the tiresome postal order. 
But ‘‘ the cash-on-delivery system,” by which the letter- 
carrier collects payment for the goods delivered by 
him and remits to the seller, threatens to add a new 
terror to the postman’s knock. Mr. Heaton assures us 
that the postman in the guise of a debt-collector is ‘‘a 
gigantic success and boon on the Continent and India.” 
We are glad that we do not live on the Continent or in 


India. 


The practice of fining the receiver of a letter for the 
sender’s omission to stamp it properly is, as Mr. 
Henniker Heaton says, unconscionable. But on the 
question of the express delivery of letters we must 
take the side of the Post Office against the District 
Messengers’ Company. The private company charges 
exactly twice as much as the Post Office, and the 
latter’s boys are cleaner and smarter than the district 
messengers. What Mr. Heaton speaks of as ‘‘ the 
voluminous and embarrassing rules” regarding the 
express delivery set forth in the Post Office Guide are 
disregarded in practice. In fact a sender has only to 
put three extra stamps and write ‘‘express” on any 
envelope and drop it in the nearest pillar-box to insure 
its being sent by hand, as soon as it reaches an express 
delivery office. The most serious scandals of postal 
delivery occur in country districts near London. It has 
taken twenty-four hours for a letter to travel from 
Swallowfield to Ascot, a distance of fifteen miles. The 
question at issue between the G.P.O. and the District 
Messengers is the old one whether the necessity of 
earning dividends or State control is the better security 


for efficiency. Of one thing the public may be assured : © 


that we shall not get all the improvement possible at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand unless and until the Postmaster- 
General is a member of the House of Commons. Lord 
Londonderry is a capable and industrious man of busi- 
ness: so is the Duke of Norfolk. But you want the 
constant pressure of the House of Commons to redress 
grievances, to enforce reforms, and to put the perma- 
nént officials in their places. 


Zionism is a movement that continues to grow both 
in numbers and enthusiasm. Very remarkable statistics 
of the manner in which its societies are springing up 
in every country were laid before the fourth annual 
Zionist Congress held in London this week. The aims 
of the Zionists are highly optimistic, not to say idealist, 
for they are no less than the gathering of the Jewish com- 
munities scattered throughout the world, and restoring 
them to the ancient home of the race. ‘‘ Zionism,” 
says Sir Francis Montefiore, ‘‘is the key to the solu- 
tion of the ever-recurring and never-settled Jewish 
problem.” The movement had its origin in the persecug 
tions to which that singular people has been subjected in 
Russia, Roumania and elsewhere in the last twenty 

ears. It is thought that as nations like Germany and 
taly have reunited after disintegration, so may the 
Jews. The conditions are however very different. Jews 
who are comfortably settled, especially in Great Britain, 


in British colonies and in: the United States, naturally 


are not eager to’ seek a new home in Palestine. The 
movement affects. the failures in the struggle with 
hostile races: There would appear to be well nigh in- 
surmountable difficulties in reuniting the Jews in Asia 
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Minor under a charter from the Sultan, but it may be 
possible to plant Jewish colonies there. Such settle- 
ments thrive in Canada and elsewhere. A reunion of 
the Jews in Palestine would be a revival of Babel. 


Some of the sharp things said of the railway 
employés recently when they threatened to aggravate 
the woes of holiday-makers by a strike must deflect 
on the companies themselves in their methods of apply- 
ing the revived system of charges for excess luggage. 
Passengers apparently never know whether they are to 

y for their luggage or not. Much depends on the 
idiosyncrasies of porters, officials, and travellers them- 
selves. In any case the laxity with which the system 
is enforced will enable the rich man to get his luggage 
through without bother when the poor man, whose 
‘tip ” is less ready or less adequate, will be subjected 
to delay and inconvenience. The picture given by a 
‘* Times” correspondent of the want of uniformity in 
practice on the one hand, and of the small weighing 
machine called upon to cope with the luggage of three 
express trains on the other, is suggestive of scandal. 
If the railways must charge for excess luggage, and 
it is certainly not unreasonable for them to do so, they 
must adopt some plan at once simple, uniform and 
effective. 


Professor Ray Lankester’s invitation in the ‘‘ Times ” 
to our officers and private soldiers in South Africa to 
contribute to the natural history collections of the 
British Museum is commendable and yet risky. It is 
eminently desirable that the gaps in the national 
collections, which according to Professor Ray Lankester 
appear to be many, should be filled. Nor would it be 
easy to suggest to a really intelligent officer or man a 
pleasanter or more rational manner of using his 
enforced leisure than the collection of specimens 
of local species not at present represented in the 
Museum. On the other hand, it strikes us as dis- 
tinctly dangerous and inopportune for a distinguished 
scientist practically to give every man jack in our 
African army carte blanche to kill as much as he likes 
in the name of the British Museum. Most persons 
who have any love for animals alive as well as stuffed 
and labelled in cases or bottled up in spirits think the 
great desideratum at the present moment is to prevent 
wholesale and indiscriminate attacks on wild creatures 
—above all in South Africa. Has the Director of 
the Natural History Department already forgotten the 
Conference on the Preservation of African Game ? 


' The masterly inactivity that was so conspicuous last 
week in all departments of the Stock Exchange has not 
unnaturally been followed during the present week by a 
better tendency. If however the tendency has been for 
the better, the general volume of business has not been 
large. There has been an evident indisposition on the 
part of holders to part with their securities at existing 
prices, and as speculation has for the time being ceased 
to tempt either the professional or the unwary opera- 
tor,a very small demand creates a distinct effect. English 
rails have commenced to emerge from their recent 
depression, London and North-Western Ordinary lead- 
ing with a rise of 4 points at 177} followed by Great 
Western Ordinary with a rise of 3} at 144}, and 
Midland Deferred with a rise of 2 at 76}, these quo- 
tations being ex dividend. There have been marked 
rises in Argentine Rails, the most conspicuous being 
the gain of 34 points in Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern, 3 points in Buenos Ayres and Rosario, 6 points 
in Buenos Ayres and Pacific at 148}, 64, and 61 respec- 
tively. American Rails with the exception of Southern 
Pacific which are unchanged have improved, Milwaukie 
at 118 and Louisvilles at 74} reflecting the steady tone, 
and Canadian Pacific on the declaration of a dividend 
of 2} per cent. have risen from 89} to 92}. Copper 
shares have been firm but have not maintained 
the best price touched, Rio Tintos being quoted yester- 
day at 58}, but earlier in the week they were up to 59. 
Indian Government securities have been a feature of the 
week, the New Loan especially being in demand at 1% 
premium. The National War Loan closed yesterday 
at 4 discount, the New Exchequer Bonds } premium, 
and Consols 99. yittie 
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THE STATUS OF THF CHINESE VICEROYS. 


HILE our anxieties are still centred on the 
advance of the relief force, and on the pro- 
spects of safety for the Legations when it reaches its 
goal, circumstances have combined to throw up into 
relief a feature of Chinese polity which is likely to 
obtain more consideration in future than it has received 
hitherto. For reasons which appeared plausible at 
the time, we adopted in 1860 as a cardinal rule 
of policy, the strengthening of the Central Power. 
We were going—-to quote the words of a recent 
writer—‘‘ to centralise the finances as well as the 
forces, and to use a Government, which it was 
presumed would be grateful and docile, to impose 
reform on the provinces from above.” China being 
in case, things turned out, of course, exactly the 
reverse. Instead of strengthening the Imperial 
Government, we have gone near to ruin the 
Empire by enabling it to squander and finally 
alienate the greater part of its revenue for the service 
of an unproductive debt. Instead of arraying on our 
side a supreme power which would control the 
vagaries of the viceroys, we have been upholding the 
conservatism of the capital against the better sense of 
the provinces ; and have been helping to deprive the 
latter of their resources in order to place a weapon, 
which has been turned against us, in the hands of 
Peking. The perpetuation of the delusion in one case, 
and its rectification in another, has been illustrated by 
the divergence of opinion between the Legations and 
the foreign communities at the Treaty Ports as to the 
import of the coup d’état of 1898, and the dangerous. 
tendency of subsequent events. It has been realised, 
by this time, that the former was not the mere family 
squabble which the Chancelleries affected to consider it 
at the time, and that the forecasts published in the 
Shanghai press represented the truth more accurately 
than views emanating from Peking. The real relations of 
the great satrapies to the capital are, like most matters 
affecting China, too involved to be explained in few 
words. Suffice it to say that, while an Imperial edict 
degrading the most powerful viceroy would be obeyed, 
there is a degree of autonomy and independence 
inherent in the provincial Governments which the 
Imperial authority knows that it must recognise. All 
this was obvious to consuls who saw cases which they 
were in duty bound to refer to their Legation, for sub- 
mission to the Tsungli-Yamen, referred back to the pro- 
vincial authorities in accordance with traditions which 
the Yamen dared not override. It was obvious to 
merchants who traversed the vast region, comprising. 
more than 150,000,000 of people, ruled by the three 
great viceroys who govern Central China from the sea 
to the borders of Thibet. That a contrary tradition 
should have prevailed in Downing Street is consistent 
with the contrariety and incongruity which result from 
our habit of looking into the Chirese microscope from 
the wrong end. If it required a cataclysm to shake that 
tradition, the cataclysm has come. Neither are we con- 
cerned to maintain that the cataclysm itself was an un- 
provoked explosion of original sin. It was, on the 
contrary, in no small degree a blind and blundering ex- 
pression of another quality which Europe had decided 
that the Chinese do not possess. Chinese patriotism . 
may not set out from exactly the same standpoint, or 
run along exactly the same lines as the sentiment 
known by that name in the West; but resent- 
ment at the occupation of Chinese territory must 
unquestionably be reckoned among the motives of 
outbreak in a region which comprises Port Arthur 
and Kiaochow. What concerns us at the moment 
is that the Imperial authorities, who encouraged 
the movement, have been left in the air by the pro- 
vincial magnates who have protested against it with 
all their might. So early as 31 May, the Viceroy 
of Hunan and Hupeh—whom Europeans identify most 
easily in connexion with Hankow—memorialised the 
throne adversely to the Boxers, deprecating the counte- 
nance extended to them and urging their suppression. 
A week later, a conjoint memorial in the same sense 
was sent up by the Viceroys of the two Hu (Wuchang), 
of the two Kiang (Nanking), of Chihli and of 
Shantung ; while those of the two Kwang (Canton) 
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and of Fohkien and Chekeang (Foochow) were 
asked to, and did, we believe, take a similar course. 
The superior wisdom of these great provincial officials 
over the courtiers and placemen who are largely 
responsible for what has since happened, may be 
realised when we remember that the delusion of Boxer 
invulnerability affected not only the Imperial soldiers 
but two-thirds of Peking officialdom; and that Prince 
Tuan was placing himself at their head, while Li Hung- 
chang was declaring them to be a fanatical rabble. 
The divergence reached a climax on 21 June, when the 
Taotai of Shanghai transmitted a request to the local 
vernacular newspapers that no notice might be taken 
thenceforward of any so-called Imperial decrees, as 
Prince Tuan had seized the supreme power at Peking, 
and the viceroys and governors of provinces south of 
the Yellow River had come to a decision to regard him 
as a rebel. Whether this was a plan to shield the 
Empress from the consequences of her own folly, or a 
device to screen themselves from the consequences of 
disobeying orders which they disapproved, we will not 
venture to predicate. A decree of that date did, in 
fact, nominate Prince Tuan and Kang Yi ‘‘ Supreme 
Chiefs of the I-ho-chuan (Boxer) patriots ;” and com- 
mand the “‘ viceroys and governors south of the Yellow 
River to assemble the modern fleet and attack the 
foreign fleets.” A decree of the 25th may be quoted 
(from the ‘‘ North China Herald ” of 4 July) as a further 
typical illustration of Peking folly and bombast :— 

“* We are” (whether it is the Empress or Prince Tuan 
who is speaking we will not pretend to decide) ‘‘ now at 
war with foreigners and we have fought great battles 
against them. The I-ho-chuan patriots and people 
combined with the Government troops have repeatedly 
been victorious in their battles with our foreign enemies, 
.and we have already sent Imperial Commissioners to 
transmit to these patriots and Government troops the 
Imperial commendation and exhortation to repeat their 
successes on the field. Now we feel that there must 
be men of similar patriotism and bravery in all the 
provinces of the Empire. It is therefore our command 
to all our viceroys and governors to enlist such and 
organise them into troops, as they will undoubtedly be 
of great use and assistance in our war with the Foreign 
Powers. Let this decree be sent for the information of 
all the high provincial authorities of the Empire at the 
rate of 600 li a day.” Four days later Hsu Ching- 
cheng and another member of the Tsungli-Yamen 
were beheaded, on the advice of Li Ping-héng, for 
having recommended that an effort should be made to 
conciliate the Powers; and the contrast between the 
attitude of Peking and the viceroys cannot be better 
illustrated than by noting that Li Hung-chang 
presented, almost simultaneously, a memorial de- 
nouncing Li Ping-héng and all his works. It will be 
sufficient to add that whereas Kang Yi, Hsu Tung and 
other reactionaries have advised the Empress Dowager 
to fly with the Emperor to Singan, and leave Prince 
Tuan to fight it out, the three great viceroys who hold 
the South of China in their hands have advised her to 
remain in the capital. 

We have thrown these points into relief because 
they enable us to realise certain considerations which 
presumably guided Her Majesty’s Government in pro- 
mising the viceroys of the Lower Yangtse pecuniary and 
material help in case of need. They were risking their 
heads if the Tuan party gained the ascendant. There 
is said to have been trepidation lest Li Ping-héng 
should respond to Li Hung-chang’s denunciation of 
himself by denouncing him and his colleagues to the 
Throne in turn, with potential consequences to their 
position and the welfare of the provinces they rule 
which we can surmise. Our proffer was given concrete 
form at Shanghai, and bitter will be the disappoint- 
ment there if it is in effect withdrawn. That the 
Chinese were ready to welcome the disembarkation of a 
British force is proved by the fact that refugees 
began to return directly it was announced. It is impos- 
sible not to sympathise with Liu Kun-yi’s dread of 
seeing reproduced, in his district, the complications 
which have attended the allied operations in the North. 
He does not disguise the unrest which has been created 
by the situation we have been at pains to sketch; nor 
does he resent the natural desire of Her Majesty’s 
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Government to secure the safety of the immense 
British interests in Shanghai. It is understood in 
China, and it should be understood in England, that 
the opposition which has been encountered at the 
last moment emanates not from him but from Russia 
and France; and the precedent of Port Arthur should 
convince Her Majesty’s Government that the country 
will not accept lightly another such rebuff as the with- 
drawal of our ships on that occasion was felt to 
imply. It may be pleaded, of course, that opposition 
is an inapposite word, as it assumed the form merely of 
a claim to take similar steps ; but the intention becomes 
evident when we remember that it is international oc- 
cupation to which the Viceroy objects. That France has 
an exclusive settlement at Shanghai is a fact which she 
seldom permits us, unfortunately, to forget ; but that her 
interests there are trivial compared to our own is a fact 
which must also be emphasised. The foreign popula- 
tion of Shanghai resides chiefly in a district which was 
originally set apart for English and American settle- 
ments, but has since been largely expanded and now 
practically constitutes a great cosmopolitan whole. 
A census taken last May shows that 2,691 of the 
6,774 foreigners residing in that area are British, 
562 American, 525 German, 47 Russian and 176 French. 
There are also residing within those limits 345,0e0 
Chinese. The last census fof the French settlement to 
which we have access (1895) showed a population of 430 
foreigners, of whom the majority were other than 
French, and 45,000 Chinese. No doubt the figures 
have increased since that date because the French 
settlement has also been enlarged; but the proportion 
of foreigners is probably little disturbed. The gross 
value of the foreign trade of Shanghai in 1898 was 
Tis. 251,000,000 (about £ 36,000,000). The share of the 
British Empire in that total was Tls. 101,000,000, that 
of Japan Tls. 23,000,000, and that of the whole con- 
tinent of Europe Tls. 39,000,000. Out of 8,000,000 tons 
of shipping which entered and cleared at Shanghai in 
that year 4,500,000 were under the British flag, 
226,108 French, and 84,000 Russian. It is inconceiv- 
able that Her Majesty’s Government should allow such 
enormously preponderating {interests to be jeopardised 
in deference to jealousies so little justified by facts. 
We lost prestige enough in China through the episode 
of Port Arthur, which was understood clearly to be a 
retreat before Russia. To declare a purpose of under- 
taking the defence of Shanghai might sensibly re- 
habilitate us. To retreat from that position will be to 
cover us with contempt ; and what will be the effect, in 
India, of the tale which our Indian troops will carry 
back, is not pleasant to contemplate. , 


THE POLICY OF LENIENCY. 


7 SE news of the plot to seize Lord Roberts, and 

murder the high officers of our army in Pretoria, 
has surprised no one who has been brought into contact 
with the citizens of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony ; for he can see that it is the natural outcome 
of the amiable weakness we have displayed for some 
time past in our treatment of the Boers. Knowing, as we 
now do, that one of the characteristics of the race, 
whatever be the cause, whatever the excuse, is an inno- 
cence of European notions of honour and an indifference 
to truthfulness, we cannot read the despatches without 
marvelling at the blind faith which our military chiefs 
continue to place in Boer protestations and assurances 
of neutrality. 


It took our officers and soldiers many weeks +o. 


realise that a white flag displayed by a Boer meant 
very much what at the moment it suited that slim indi- 
vidual it should mean. To treat such people: with 
leniency is little short of insanity, for it means neither 
more nor less than an endless prolongation of the war 
with its inevitable daily roll of killed, wounded and 
missing amongst our soldiers. To put it plainly, the 
latter are being sacrificed to a mock sentiment of 
forbearance and an overstrained anxiety to treat the 
Boers with gentleness so that ‘‘ after the war, the race- 
hatred will rapidly die out.” This aspiration may be 
praiseworthy, but the clear duty before us now is not to 
mould our present actions with regard to some future 
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possible condition of affairs, but to devote all our 
energies to ending the war with the least delay. It is 
idle to pretend that severe measures which resulted in 
putting a stop to the fighting would leave half the 
sting behind them that must months of desultory war- 
fare, marked by Boer raids on our communications, and 
British confiscations and burnings in return. 

We have a good object-lesson before us just now; 
for months the Boers were allowed to cut the railways 
and inflict other petty annoyances on us with impunity. 
At last things got to such a pass that Lord Roberts, to 
secure the very existence of his force, was compelled to 
decree that any such conduct in the future would be 
met by burning the farms within ten miles of the 
scene of the damage inflicted. Such an order 
at the commencement of the campaign would have 
had ten times the effect, and would have saved 
much unnecessary bloodshed and misery. Its belated 
issue, after the marauding parties of Boers had 
from long practice reduced the science of railway 
destruction to a fine art, and had already prolonged the 
war for months, was much like locking the stable door 
after the horse was stolen. Our army has been given 
treble work to do in consequence of this mistaken 
leniency of Lord Roberts. It is no secret that many 
officers were aghast at the superfluous civility shown 
to Cronje on his surrender. There are certain crimes 
which military men can never forgive. One is an act 
of military treachery, and Cronje’s dishonourable con- 
duct at the siege of Potchefstroom in 1881 was con- 
sidered by many to place him outside the friendship of 
honourable men. It was not unnatural that our naval 
officers should be none too well pleased at learning that 
toa man with this record had been allotted the admiral’s 
quarters on the flagship at Simon’s Town—an honour 
rarely granted and only to the most distinguished of 
guests. 

Leniency too may have had much to do with the 
increase of sickness in the army. Many whose opinion 
is worthy of attention ascribe the deplorable state of 
affairs during the typhoid epidemic at Bloemfontein to the 
punctilious deference of Lord Roberts to the wishes of 
the inhabitants who objected to be turned out of their 
houses. That scores and hundreds of British soldiers 
may thereby have lost their lives through lying in the 
mud when in danger of death is not pleasant to think 
of. The first so-callec pacification of the southern 
portion of the Orange Free State was an obvious 
farce, even to the most simple-minded of our officers. 
Any old muzzle-loading rifle was accepted as a proof 
that a Boer wished to surrender his arms, and he was 
allowed to take the oath of neutrality and depart forth- 
with to his farm and to his Mauser. The subsequent 
months of desultory warfare in the ‘‘ pacified” Free State 
and the numerous deplorable ‘‘ incidents” that marked 
them are the plain and natural outcome of this childish 
treatment of a truculent and determinedly unforgiving 
foe. 

Major White’s letter in our issue of the 4th inst. 
showed clearly that many of the Boers who fight after 
surrender are obliged to do so by their comrades, owing 
entirely to the British authorities allowing them to return 
to districts where they cannot be protected. They should 
never have been allowed to escape from our control. 
The plain fact is that partly from political reasons, and 
partly from an amiable weakness and an endeavour to 
soothe the feelings of the conquered Boers, Lord 
Roberts has most signally failed in his efforts to pacify 
the inhabitants of the territory he has occupied. The 
loyalty and affection of our officers for the veteran Field- 
Marshal have for the most part prevented any open 
criticisms being made on this subject, but it may safely 
be said that very few of those who have been brought 
into contact with the Boers, or have taken part in the 
wearisome and apparently never-ending operations of 
the last six months, are unconvinced at heart that these 
gentle methods have been a huge blunder. 

The situation is one that affords no parallel in modern 
civilised wars. In every one of those wars there has 
been a distinct cleavage between the army operating in 
defence of a country and its civilian population. 
History proves to us that whenever the people en- 
deavour to adopt the double and dubious réle of 
soldiers at one moment and peaceable inhabitants at the 
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next, enormous difficulties are created, and an invading 
regular army finds its task of subjugating a territory 
increased beyond all computation. How hard pressed 
the victorious German invading hosts were in 1870-71 
through the by no means universal efforts of the franc- 
tireurs, is best shown by the terribly drastic means 
to which the Germans had to resort to stamp out 
those methods of fighting. In the Transvaal the ele- 
mentary conditions of the country and its inhabi- 
tants caused the operations from the outset to 
approximate more closely to such irregular warfare 
than to a struggle between two civilised races. The 
break-up of the main Boer armies, with the general 
adoption of guerilla tactics by the remainder, has prac- 
tically eliminated any regular elements in the war. 
If this campaign is to end at all the annexation of the 
Transvaal must be declared, and a date fixed—the 
sooner the better—and the people informed that after 
that date all marauding bands will be considered as rebels 
and disposed of accordingly. A severe measure doubt- 
less—but the alternative, an indefinite prolongation of 
the war, would in its attendant misery, suffering, and 
loss be a treatment of the country far harsher. More- 
over it is our duty to try in every way to prevent the 
waste of English life and of our military strength. Itis 
neither an edifying spectacle nor is it business that 
nearly a quarter of a million English soldiers should be 
locked up in South Africa by an irregular force, about 
one-twentieth in number, very many of whom have 
already ‘‘ surrendered.” 

There is no question here of vindictiveness or even 
of punishment. War is not an amusement nor is it an 
exhibition, but a business carried on for a definite 
purpose. In some cases clemency will help that pur- 
pose, and then it becomes the right method to adopt ; in 
other cases, it will not. It depends mainly on the 
nature of the opponents. Asa matter of sheer busi- 
ness the Boers’ object is in every way to hinder us in 
the reduction of the country, our object is to accomplish 
that reduction as rapidly and surely as we can. The 
Boers have undoubtedly adopted the method best calcu- 
lated to secure their own ends, and therein have shown 
themselves much more businesslike soldiers than we. 
The policy we have followed—the line of leniency—has 
clearly not been that best adapted to secure our 
ends; therefore it must be changed. We rest the 
case for greater severity simply on business grounds— 
it has nothing to do with sentimental dislike of the 
Boers, it is not punitive—but it is merely the best 
means to promote the object for which we resorted to 
arms. That is the limit of the soldier’s business. The 
statesman comes in after. 


ARE WE A NATION OF FOOLS? 


cy all the preachers of the nineteenth century 
Matthew Arnold had the best materials for his 
sermon. His intellectual meridian coincided with the 
middle of the Victorian era. He saw the Crimean war 
and the starting of the volunteer movement by Lord 
Elcho, now Lord Wemyss. He witnessed the exten- 
sion of the fullest political rights to the artisan and the 
agricultural labourer, the establishment of compulsory 
national education, and finally Gladstone’s attempt to 
break up the United Kingdom. In addition to these 
opportunities of observation, which were due to the 
date of his birth, Matthew Arnold’s calling was 
that of an inspector of primary schools, a_ position 
which gives a man a quite peculiar insight into. 
the mind of the generation that is to succeed 
his own. The conclusion at which Matthew Arnold 
arrived, and which he fearlessly but ,with perfect 
urbanity imparted to his countrymen, was that the 
weakness of the English nation is its want of intelli- 
gence. Arminius, the imaginary German visitor in 
‘* Friendship’s Garland,” is shown a sketch of a member 
of Parliament addressing a public meeting: over the 
head of the orator he writes ‘‘ Esel,’”’ and over the 
audience ‘‘Lumpenpack.” From this text Arnold 
preached all his life the same sermon in many forms, 
playfully admitting that iteration was his only method. 
The brutality of our newspapers, the inconsistency 
of our foreign policy, sometimes bullying and some- 
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‘times supine or submissive, the exaggeration and 
diffuseness of our prose style, are all put down 
to the same national defect, the lack of clear ideas 
and of the habit of precise thinking. It is impossible 
to ignore the judgment of this great English critic, 
with his exceptional advantages and his trained 
faculty of observation, the more so as Arnold was 
no professional railer, and had the keenest appre- 
ciation of the good qualities of his countrymen. To 
the upper class (for which he had a notorious weak- 
ness) he ascribed the power of beauty or manners; 
to the middle class the power of conduct; and to 
the working class the power of energy. Manners, 
conduct, and energy are great qualities, whose 
combination has hitherto been irresistible. But in the 
competition of the modern world it is beginning to be 
apparent that there is another quality essential to 
success, namely, the power of brains, and it is pre- 
cisely in this quality that our national preacher tells us 
we are dangerously deficient. Will any thoughtful 
man deny that recent events have done much to justify 
this annoying conclusion? Stupidity may obviously 
spoil the finest moral quantities, for stupidity is the 
cause of a great many other costly defects. The want 
of sympathy with any but those who dress and speak 
like ourselves, the inability to perceive the point of view 
of other European nations, the inexpugnabie conviction 
that whatever blunders we may commit we are wiser 
and stronger than anybody else, are simply due to a 
failure of intelligence on our part. Take the war in 
South Africa: it has been a touchstone of our national 
character. It has brought out all our energy, and all 
our conduct, and all our manners, for bravery is but 
good breeding, and, it must be added, all our want of 
brains. The Boers have not outfought us: they have 
outwitted us. Can any one contemplate the campaign 
in Natal without seeing that from first to last, 
from the conference between Penn Symons, White, 
and the Governor to Spion Kop and the escape 
of the Boers before Ladysmith, its conduct has 
been marked by the grossest stupidity? General Sir 
Redvers Buller has had an army of 30,000 men under 
his command for over six months : what has he done 
with it? Weare regularly informed by Lord Roberts 
that General Buller is advancing ‘‘ without opposition,” 
and we were recently gratified by the intelligence that 
he looked fit when he visited Pretoria. Is this kind of 
thing calculated to inspire our neighbours with respect 
for our generals? The march of Lord Roberts to 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria was a splendid performance, 
worthy of the commander-in-chief’s record and the 
traditions of our army. But the other blunders, the 
loss of the waterworks at Bloemfontein, the Sanna’s 
Post affair, the capture of large bodies of our men, the 
starvation of Rundle’s division, and the consequent 
daily loss of life, of prestige, and of money, are 
ascribable to nothing else but sheer incompetence. 
Even Lord Roberts is running a risk of losing 
his laurels by his inexplicable failure to bring the 
war to an end. Nobody expects him to hunt in 
person small bodies of men up and down the Trans- 
vaal. But he might concentrate himself upon the 
seizure of Kruger, declare the war at an end, and 
treat the rest as brigands. However that may be, 
nobody can now pretend that we have got or can 
get any credit out of the war, and that we have 
ailed to do so has been owing to the want of 
intelligence that has muddled away an opportunity. 
A few months ago we should have: been howled 
at for daring to make remarks such as the above. 
When the campaign began the idea was sedulously 
fostered that war was a mystic, or at all events a purely 
technical science, which only professional soldiers 
were competent to practise or to criticise. For a 
mere black-coated scribe in London to judge the actions 
of the generals and their staffs was flat blasphemy. 
‘But the Boers and their leaders have changed all that, 
for the Boer general is a gentleman without a staff in 
a tweed suit and a billycock hat, who has never been 
to Woolwich or Sandhurst, and his troops are farmers 
in their workaday clothes. The pomp and cere- 


mony of.war have been most effectually knocked 
on the head by this Boer business, and -we can 
all see for ourselves that mother-wit counts for 
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more than high-sounding titles and staff uniforms. 
We have taken the South African war to point our 
moral because it has thrown an unusually strong light 
upon our national character. But it is not only in 
matters military that intelligence is the one thing need- 
ful for the modern nation. He would be a bold patriot 
who should assert that the British agriculturist is con- 
spicuous for the.alacrity and understanding with which 
he applies science and capital to the soil, or endeavours 
to master the great problem of the production and dis- 
tribution of food. Or to take coal, the cause of most 
of England’s wealth, there are people who say that 
our production of coal is so costly and extrava- 
gant and slow that we are bound to be beaten 
by our foreign competitors. The subject of our manu- 
factures, our tariff, our exports anc imports is far too 
large to be gone into here. But few who have paid any 
attention to the subject will deny that British traders 
are in danger of being beaten. by Germans and 
Americans, simply because the former will not take the 
trouble to learn the languages and the currencies of the 
world. ‘If a trader does not know the language or the 
money of a customer, it is difficult to supply his wants, 
particularly when half-a-dozen other people are trying 
to get the job. But what are you driving at? wecar 
hear the optimist impatiently exclaim. Do you mean 
that we are.a nation of fools, and that we are doomed 
to be beaten in the race? Certainly not: but 
we must cultivate our intelligence. Fool is a strong 
term : we are not quite so superior to other nations as 
we have hitherto believed ourselves to be: but there is 
plenty of mother-wit in the British race, which only re- 
quires education. The groundwork of the national 
character is excellent, but it requires a treatment that 
shall have some regard to the facts of the modere 
world. 


LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 


Sie death of the Lord Chief Justice of Engiand 
came as a shock to everyone. He was not olf 
as statesmen and lawyers reckon age. In his public 
comings and goings no sign of abated energy or 
weakened health was visible. There had been some 
comments on his absences—rather frequent of late— 
from the bench. But these were usually put down te 
the attractions of Epsom or the diminution of the cause 
lists: and no one who saw him in the Courts at work 
could have imagined that his term of judicial usefulness 
was likely to be so short. Yet he has almost suddenly 
passed from us: and the world is divided between 
speculation as to his successor and attempts to appre- 
ciate the qualities which placed him in his high position. 

That he was the first Roman Catholic Lord Chief 
Justice of England will be chronicled as a sign of the 
change in political and religious conditions since the 
days of Penal Laws and the struggle for Roman 
Catholic emancipation. But to his contemporaries ané 
perhaps even to posterity his claim to respectful recollec- 
tion must lie in the force and virility of his character. It 
was by his personality rather than by his attainments or 
attractions that he reached the eminence which he 
undoubtedly occupied in the esteem of men, and, 
unluckily for lawyers, it is not in the nature of ‘things 
that a judge however distinguished should under 
modern conditions become a great historic personage. 

As Chief Justice of England, Lord Russell was in 
almost all respects the antithesis of his immediate pre- 
decessor Lord Coleridge. The latter, somewhat un- 
fairly described by Disraeli as silver-tongued mediocrity, 
was a courtier and a gentleman of very high ability 
whose interests lay rather in style than in matter, in 
literature than in law. As a judge, when awake, he 
represented the swaviter in modo, as Lord Russell, 
never asleep, represented the fortiter in re. Neither 
will Lord Russell be remembered for great achieve- 
ment in the moulding and development of English law. 
Indeed of the two Lord Coleridge both by the form of 
his judgments and the longer period of his judicial 
service has probably done the more in that direction. 
Still, while each in his own way was incomparably 
above all his puisnes, in the view of the litigant and of 
the general public Lord Russell undoubtedly surpassed 
his predecessor. 
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He had always absolute control of the bar, the 
jury and the witnesses. Always alert, attentive, and 
determined not to have time wasted unnecessarily, he 
was somewhat of a terror to prolix or unprepared 
counsel: but he so far curbed his temper, known very 
well to be impatient and somewhat overbearing, that 
litigants and their advisers were for the most part 
agreeably disappointed in their expectations of his 
conduct as 2 judge. Yet he was at all times somewhat 
terrible. For anyone, prisoner, counsel, or witness, to 
be before him was something like being put into the 
den of a dignified and placable but extremely wideawake 
lion, without any calculable certainty of coming out a 
Daniel. In his public capacity he showed nothing of 
the Irishman: for his seriousness at the bar and on the 
‘bench was so rarely if ever tempered by anything either 
Hibernian or humorous that but for his accent he might 
‘have been taken for a Scotchman. 

in the House of Commons Lord Russell did not 
shine pre-eminently. It was his misfortune or good 
fortune to be associated with Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule scheme: still his adhesion to Home Rule was 
no death-bed conversion, but rested on conscientious 
conviction and racial feeling : still even in that cause he 
never achieved the success as a Parliamentary orator 
of Sir Edward Clarke. From the point of view of his 
constituency he was an ideal Member of Parliament : 
unwearying in his efforts in every way to further its 
interests and take a genuine concern in its local affairs. 

It is as a great advocate that Lord Russell’s claim 
to be remembered can stand. All his real successes 
were in advocacy whether before English or inter- 
national tribunals. He was not a conspicuous success 
in Parliament aor great as a platform speaker or an 
after-dinner orator. And even the speech which has 
won him most renown, that in the Parnell Commission, 
Jacked very much of the polish and style which it 
received from the ‘‘Times” reporter and in his own 
revised version. Still, if his forensic oratory did 
not display the style of Cockburn or of Coleridge, 
there was about it a thoroughness and massive force, 
derived from his own masterful if not quite magnetic 
personality, a completeness, perhaps somewhat chrono- 

gical, in the treatment of his subject, and an 
earnestness, which compelled both judge and jury to 
pay tribute to the strength if not the attraction of the 
orator. 


THE JEWS AND PALESTINE. 


#: NGLISH public opinion regards the Jews with 

benevolence mingled with anxiety. The anti- 
Semitic fanaticism, which has run to such lengths on 
the Continent of Europe, is still unknown among us = we 
regard its excesses with disgust and perplexity. The 
English Jews have earned the honourable position they 
hold. They have shown themselves models of good- 
citizenship, and in not a few cases have risen to the 
highest standard of public-spirited patriotism. Conti- 
wental observers refuse to recognise British tolerance 
towards the Jewish nation as altogether the product of 
our traditions and temperament. Hitherto, they say, 
there has been no Jewish question in England ; let the 
same problem face the British people as does face the 
| gees of the European mainland, and they will mani- 

St the same exasperation. It must be admitted that 
the Jews are only beginning to be a considerable 
factor among us, and that already there are ominous 
signs of an anti-Jewish spirit in those quarters, 
where the new conditions obtain. Dr. Herzl, the Presi- 
dent of the Zionist Conference, referred in terms which 
senta thrill of pride through English readers to the justice 
of England towards his race. ‘‘ Throughout the wide 
world there was but one spot left in which God’s 
ancient people were not detested and persecuted, but in 
this glorious land they enjoyed freedom to the full and 
complete human rights.” Other members of the Con- 
ference are evidently apprehensive that this happy state 
of affairs in England may not long continue. Sir 
Francis Montefiore warned the delegates that this 
ary might not always be the Eldorado of the Jews. 
English newspapers, he said, were always commenting 
en the ostentation and love of display of Jews: the 
agitation against alien immigration was directly aimed 
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at the Jews. This warning was timely and useful. We 
happily are free from. the disastrous bigotry which re- 
vives and credits the ridiculous medizval fictions of 
Jewish cruelty: but in no European country are the 
multitudes of the working folk more suspicious of 
foreigners, or more resentful of anything that tends 
to lower the standard of artisan life and alter to 
their disadvantage the conditions. of employment. 
Professor Mendelstamm’s painful account of the 
Russian Jews will certainly not tend to allay the 
popular alarm on the subject of the pauper alien: 
and the most benevolent politician cannot ignore the 
substantial justifications of the popular attitude. It is, 
then, probable that within a few years we shall witness 
in England a formidable anti-Jewish movement, inspired 
not by religious fanaticism, but by a temper not less 
remorseless, nor less unreasoning, the temper of im- 
perilled self-interest. Our concern in the solution of 
the Jewish problem, if less immediate than that of our 
neighbours, will be found ultimately not less consider- 
able. Zionism makes its appeal to the public opinion 
of Europe as a serious attempt to settle once for all the 
Jewish question, which in France, Austria, Germany, 
and Russia has become acute, and in England threatens 
to be so. It may not, therefore, be uninteresting to 
review briefly the problem itself, and the proposed 
solution. 

‘Vous étes des animaux calculant, tachez d’étre des 
animaux pensant,” was the insolent admonition with 
which Voltaire concluded his account of the Jews in his 
‘* Dictionnaire Philosophique.” There was obvious 
point in the gibe a century and a half ago, but not the 
most prejudiced anti-Semite would now dispute the 
intellectual distinction of the Jewish race. Indeed the 
misfortunes of the Jews have largely sprung from 
their amazing success in the competition of society. 
Scarcely had the manacles which medizval superstition 
bound about. the nation been removed than the eman- 
cipated Jews pushed to the front in every department of 
intellectual activity. Jealousy among the educated has 
co-operated with fanaticism among the ignorant to the 
disadvantage of the too-successful alien. Yet it must 
be admitted that there are deeper and more re- 
spectable causes for the bitterness with which the 
Jews are nearly everywhere regarded. They accu- 
mulate so many distinctive titles to the papular 
dislike. Aliens in race, religion, often also in 
language, linked in an international organisation 
which seems to threaten the interests of every State 
whose protection they receive, heirs of an ample 
heritage of calumny, and themselves driven by a 
malignant necessity to adopt an anti-social attitude in 
every society which harbours them, the vulgarest and 
most insolent of parvenus, the most conspicuous repre- 
sentatives of capitalism, money-lenders, pawnbrokers, 
stockbrokers—the Jews are symbolised to the view of 
Christendom by all that is most odious, most brazen, 
and most squalid. 

Zionism is in part a protest against this too sweeping 
and intolerable ignominy. It represents the aspirations 
of ‘‘the dreamers of the Ghetto.” It is the passionate 
repudiation by the Jewish conscience of the established 
réle of the modern Jew. Money-making is not the true 
vocation of Israel : the sacred nation is capable of better 
things: the prophets did not write in vain. The very 
magnitude of their sufferings is the pledge of a worthier 
destiny. Restoration to Palestine symbolises the re- 
covery of self-respect, the re-attainment of nationhood. 

Considered coolly from the standpoint of the practical 
politician what is to be said of this project, so passion- 
ately advocated and so confidently proclaimed? Are 
‘* the tragic issues of an outcast nation” debated to any 
effect in connexion with a proposal to create ‘‘a 
publicly recognised and legally secured home in 
Palestine for such Jews as cannot, or will not assimi- 
late” with their surroundings elsewhere? The phras- 
ing of the scheme indicates its best hope of success : for 
the European nations cannot for ever acquiesce in the © 
presence within them of masses of nominal citizens who 
‘* cannot or will not assimilate ” with their surroundings. 
Many Jews can arid do enter frankly into the life of the 
nations to which they are proud to belong. Their 
Judaism detracts nothing from their good citizenship. 
They serve the State in a thousand ways, and in the 
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fullest sense of the word are patriots. These men are 
standing outside Zionismin an attitude: half contemp- 
tuous, half apprehensive. They are wealthy, and “it is 
hard for rich men to enter the kingdom :” they are culti- 
vated, ambitious, clever ; what attraction can they find in 
a scheme which would withdraw them from the easy con- 
ditions and large possibilities of European life and 
banish them to the comfortless colony of Palestine? 
Religious enthusiasm, perhaps, would make possible so 
great a sacrifice ; but that is notably absent from the 
educated section of the Jewish race. It is, indeed, 
worthy of notice that the orators at the Zionist Con- 
gress almost wholly abstained from~religious appeals. 
The President did, indeed, speak in his peroration of 
the Zionist movement as containing ‘‘ the elements of a 
great prospective realisation of the reappearance of 
the people of Israel in the land of their fathers, pro- 
phesied in Holy Writ, sung by their poets, and 
yearned for by the Jewish race,” but the burden of his 
speech was the practical argument that the establish- 
ment of a large number of Jews in Palestine 
“would be a benefit not only to the Jews them- 
selves, but would open up to every country where 
they resided a prospect of the settlement of the Jewish 
question. Dr. Max Nordau, with characteristic pessi- 
mism, pointed to the signs of growing hostility 
towards the Jews which are apparent in every European 
State, and advocated Zionism as a way of escape from 
threatened destruction. ‘‘ Political Zionism” — Mr. 
Zangwill has observed —‘‘ alone can transcend and 
unite: any religious formula would disturb and dis- 
sever. Along this line may all travel to Jerusalem.” 
But that journey will mean for many Jews great sacri- 
fices of comfort and property. Will any weaker force 
than that of religious enthusiasm induce them to take 
so heroic a course? History does not report well of 
merely political motives for such a purpose. The 
miserable helots who emerge from their sweating-dens 
to acclaim the project of a Return to Palestine as it is 
displayed to them in the bright colours of the orator’s 
chetoric have nothing to lose in its failure, and nothing 
to contribute to its success: but the multitude of 
thriving Jews, who fill so large a place in European 
life as bankers, doctors, professors, savants, have all to 
lose and nothing to gain. Like their ancestors in 
Babylonia two millenniums and a half ago they will 
prefer to merge themselves in the luxurious society of 
the land of exile, rather than endure the hardships of 
the journey to Jerusalem. However, the impatience of 
the European Governments may permit the Zionist 
experiment to be tried. There are no overwhelming 
difficulties in the way. The European Concert might 
wring from the Sultan the lease of Palestine, and 
guarantee the integrity of the new Jewish State. The 
great Jewish financiers can certainly provide the requi- 
site funds vast though the amount would be; and the 
Jews have never been lacking in political ability : but 
the experiment once started, the difficulties will rapidly 
accumulate. The area of Palestine is limited and the 
soil mostly infertile: there would be little commerce 
among a community of poverty-stricken agriculturists : 
the too-familiar agrarian difficulties of Europe would 
speedily make their appearance: and if ‘‘the vast 
majority of the Jewish nation” were to fulfil Mr. Secre- 
tary Marmorek’s expectations, the question of over- 
crowding could not be long deferred. Political institu- 
tions would be difficult to establish and more diffi- 
cult to work in an heterogeneous community of 
semi-savage Jews, speaking divers languages, with 
variant customs; social order would be hard to 
maintain. The new colonists would have to be 
adscripti glebze if their domestic hardships were not 
once more to create anew Diaspora. History pro- 
wides no precedent for so vast a venture: there are, 
perhaps, some people—both Jews and Christians—who 
would find in prophecy a sufficient substitute for 
history ; but statesmen are little likely to be influenced 
by arguments drawn from that source: and Zionism 
will remain a ‘‘ dream of the Ghetto,” until it can 
justify itself to the political intelligence of Europe. 
The Jewish question—as we have said—has its roots 
elsewhere. than in the misery of the Jews. Let 
the ‘ unassimilated” Jews be taken away, and the 


 wock of offence will remain. The envy of the baser sort 
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of socialist and the malignant suspicion of the fanatic 
are provoked less by the admitted faults of the perse- 
cuted race than by its energy, wealth, ability, success 
—the marks and consequences of good citizenship. 
The most that could be effected by the largest 
colonisation scheme of which the case admits, would 
be the removal of some causes of social friction from 
the great European cities, and, possibly, the gift of a 
healthier and worthier existence to the colonists them- 
selves in the huge international Ghetto of Palestine. 


This is in itself worth trying for, but it hardly matches’ 


the glowing language of the Zionist orators, or cou 


be reckoned a satisfaction of the Zionist hopes, it 


certainly would not get rid of the Jewish question. 


THE CHINESE ARMY. 


II. —PROVINCIAL. 


} Ras er of the eighteen provinces being a quasi- 

independent unit of the Empire, the law allows 
and requires each to keep on foot a small standing 
army for the preservation of order and to put down 
rebellions each within the limits of its own province. 
The force is paid out of the resources of the province. 
Appointments to the higher military commands are 
made direct from Peking but the force as a whole 
is under the control of the viceroys or governors and 
cannot without their consent be employed outside of 
the limits of the province. 

The numbers and efficiency of the provincial troops 
vary indefinitely according to the condition and re- 
sources of the province. In the wealthier provinces, 
such as those controlled by the Viceroys of Nanking, 
Wuchang and Canton, large sums have been 
paid for arms and ammunition and some of 
the brigades have had more or less of a smatter- 
ing of foreign drill. But speaking generally the 
great majority of the provincial armies are miserably 
inefficient and little better than an armed rabble. The 
average pay of the common soldier varies from five to 
ten shillings a month. A uniform is provided and a 
musket and ammunition, but everything else he may 
require he must provide as best he can. There is no 
commissariat department, no hospital and no trans- 

rt. When on the march he lives on: the country 
through which he passes. Transport when required 
is provided by impressing the boats, carts, &c. of the 
country people and nothing is paid for them. When 
called out to suppress a rising or brigandage, which is 
the only service they are required to perform, these 
troops are hardly less a terror to law-abiding citizens 
than the brigands they are sent to suppress. Dis- 
cipline is of the laxest and though military punish- 
ments are severe—usually decapitation on the spot— 
yet at such times numberless crimes pass unnoticed or 
unregarded. 

The ordinary form of barrack accommodation is a 
series of mud huts enclosed by a low mud wall. Such 
enclosures usually called camps are familiar to every 
traveller in China, being rendered conspicuous by a 
gaudy display of bunting, proclaiming in huge Chinese 
characters the name of the particular corps or the name 
of the commandant. The camps are located in the 
vicinity of the larger cities and may contain anything 
from 500 to 5,000 men. Some sort of perfunctory drill 
is gone through at intervals, but the greater part of the 
time is spent in loafing and gambling. Enlistment is 
voluntary and practically for life. Poor though the pay 
is, the superabundance of labour is such that there 
is never any difficulty in getting all the men that may 
be required, and once entered in the ranks they hang 
on until long past active service, for discharge means 
beggary. 

Except in a few select corps the arms supplied are of 
a very inferior description. Discarded rifles from 
Europe of every possible pattern are to be found even 
in the same brigade, while neglect and rust have ren- 
dered what at best was an indifferent weapon practi- 


‘cally useless in the field. Target practice is almost 


unknown, it being considered a useless expenditure of 
powder and lead. At one provincial centre where an 
unusually energetic authority had ordered the soldiers 


‘to be exercised in firing, it was found that they were 
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using clay bullets, sun-dried, the difference in cost, 
presumably going into the pocket of the commanding 
re . Lao ys i 
An exception to this general. neglect must however 
be made in the case of the troops at Nanking, Wuch 
anid Canton. At Nanking there is a large corps of. 
Hunan troops numbering 10,000 or 12,000, who resem-. 
ble in their equipment and training the Imperial troops 
near Tientsin, of whom we spoke in the previous article. 
Altogether the Viceroy at Nanking could put in the 
field 25,000 to 30,000 men reasonably well drilled and 
armed, in whom reliance could be placed. The 
majosity of these men are encamped near Nanking 
City ; four or five thousand are at Soochow, about 
three thousand are at the Woosung forts or at 
the arsenal near Shanghai, and the rest are scattered 
about in camps at various towns in the province, there 
being few cities of any size where a military command of 
some sort is not to be found. In the event of a conflict 
it is to be presumed that these men would obey the 
Viceroy rather than the Central Government at Peking. 
They know that they draw their pay from the Viceroy’s 
funds, and the motive which prompts men to be true to 
their salt would probably be sufficient to keep them 
straight. The Hunan men certainly would throw in 
their lot with the Viceroy who is himself a Hunanese, 
and their adhesion would tend to keep the others 
in line. 
. The provincial army under Chang Chih Tung though 
not so numerous nor so well equipped as that of his 
confrére at Nanking is yet considerable. He is Viceroy 
of the combined provinces of Hupeh and Hunan— 
collectively known as Hukwang, and commands a 
revenue only second in importance to that of Nanking. 
Had he not expended his resources a few years back 
a ironworks and cotton mills which might have 
been left to private enterprise, he would have had his 
army and gunboats in much better condition than they 
are. Stiil it is computed that he could furnish a con- 
tingent of 20,coo fairly well armed and reliable troops, 
he Viceroy of Canton who controls the two 
Southern Provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi pro- 
bably disposes of about a similar number. It was 
stated in a recent telegram that 50,000 Black Flag 
troops were about to march from Canton to Peking. 
This and many similar statements are gross exaggera- 
tions. The Black Flags were a body of irregulars who 
under a leader named Liu Yung-fu attained some noto- 
riety during the Tonking war. At first rebels or 
bandits, they were nominally taken over by the Chinese 
Government and their leader as a reward for his 
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valueless is any aid which the Central Government can 
count upon from the provinces in its present struggle 
with the foreign powers. As long as the great Vice- 
roys retain their present aftitude not a man will go 
from the Yangtze Valley, And not merely will they 
decline themselves to send troops but they might even 
offer opposition to any contingents from the Southern 
provinces. which sought to cross their territories, In 
any case troops from the South of the Yangtze could 
not make the journey in less than a couple of months, 
Caaeenr® by sea being in the circumstances debarred to 
them. 

The area on which the Central Government can draw 
is therefore confined to the three northerly provinces of 
Chihli, Shantung and Shansi. The population of this 
area is some 50 or 60 millions and it would doubtless 
be easy to induce a very large number of men influenced 
either by fanaticism as the Boxers, or by the prospect 
of pay or plunder, to come forward and offer themselves 
as soldiers. But while a mob of this sort can be mis- 
chievous enough against defenceless converts and in 
destroying railway stations, it is manifestly value- 
less as a defensive force. Months would be required 
to drill them into shape and it is probable that by 
this time the Government has neither arms to put in 
their hands nor money to pay their wages. A certain 
number of the ordinary troops of these provinces might 
be forthcoming. Yuan Shih Kai Governor of Shan- 
tung seems to bs sitting on the fence and by no means 
disposed to risk either himself or his men. The 
Governor of Shansi, Yu Hsian, one of the most rabid 
anti-foreign Manchus, wil! doubtless send every man he 
can spare, for he must feel that his fate depends on that 
of the Empress Dowager’s party. As Governor of 
Shantung he was really responsible for the origin of the 
Boxer movement and the murder of Mr. Brooks. 
Removed from Shantung on the demand of the British 
and American Ministers, he was rewarded with the 
governorship of Shansi where he has since filled up the 
cup of his iniquity by the massacre of a number of mis- 
sionaries in his own capital of Tai-yuan-fu. It may be 
expected therefore that, so far as he can, he will help 
with men and money. 

The general conclusion is that the Government of the 
Empress Dowager must stand or fall by the forces it 
has already in the field. The very pick of these troops 
were thrown against the handful of foreigners at Tien- 
tsin and not merely did they fail in their attack but they 
were themselves dislodged from selected positions, their 
guns captured and their arsenals’ burnt. The Chinese 


i débacle therefore does not come as a surprise. 
I services was given the rank of a General in the Army. 
He was afterwards sent (1894) to Formosa with a few 
if thousand men to defend the island against the 
ih Japanese, and did hold out for a time, escaping finally 
in the disguise.of a coolie on board a British steamer. 
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Since then little has been heard of him and there is no 
reason to suppose the Black Flag organisation any 
longer exists except possibly on paper. It would doubt- 
less be easy enough for Liu Yung-fu, who has a reputa- 
tion for bravery, to gather up a crowd of riff-raff if there 
was any prospect of pay or plunder; but to regard such 
a crowd, even if it existed, as a serious fighting factor 
is absurd. 

The fighting power of the three vice-royalties of 
Nanking, Wuchang and Canton, if combined, would 
thus amount to 60,000 or 70,000, and this practically 
sums up the strength of the provincial armies, in so far 
@s they are immediately ready to take the field. On 
paper the total strength of the provincial forces works 
up to something like half a million men—allowing on 
an average 25,000 to 30,000 for each of the eighteen 
provinces. But even as to number very great deduc- 
tions must be made because it is a notorious fact that 
every general draws pay for-a great many more men 
than he has in the ranks, supplying their places by 
s+hired coolies on an emergency. Still greater deduction 
‘must be made on the score of efficiency for reasons 
already stated. And finally the men are scattered over 
an area almost as large as Europe, and with no rail- 
‘ways and no transport it would be impossible to con- 
centrate them or any considerable number of them on 
any given poiat. 
« A-consideration of these circumstances will show how 


I.—TuHe GREAT WESTERN. 


T would probably be safe to say that not one per 
cent. of the thousands of holiday makers who are 
now daily using the railways of England has any notion 
of their history or enough railway knowledge of any 
kind to be in a position to take an intelligent interest in 
the administration which is enabling him to take his trip 
and return from it. We propose for the advantage of 
the more intelligent of travellers to pass every one of 
the English companies successively in review partly 
critical, partly historic. 

The Great Western track was originally laid on the 
broad gauge, and to the wonderful performances of the 
early broad-gauge engines more than to anything else 
do we owe the rapid development of locomotive 
engineering half a century since. The battle between 
the advocates of ‘‘ broad” and ‘‘narrow” was long 
and bitter and ended in the victory of the narrow 
but it was not until May 1892 that the broad gauge 
was abolished. Looking back on the past with our 

resent knowledge, we can see that whatever be the 
ideal gauge for railways in England it is certainly 
not the wide gauge which Brunel advocated, just as it 
is certainly not that which was finally adopted. Still one 
cannot help feeling admiration for the boldness with 
which Brunel’s great scheme was conceived and the 
skill. with which it was carried out. 


The fact that England was before other nations in 
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the ‘construction ‘of railways has been ‘of immense value © 


to the Countfy in, many respects but unfortunately it has 
had its counter-balancing’ disadvantages. They who 


first took ‘up the great work of construction failed to” 


foresee the indefinite developments of which the new 
method of transport was capable ; and the adoption of 
Stephenson’s narrow gauge with small dimensions of 
bridges, tunnels, and station platforms has imposed 


restrictions on English engineers which prevent their 


rivalling the achievements of their confréres in other 
lands where railways have been constructed at a later 
date. It is idle to hope that these restrictions will ever 
be removed, but they must always be borne in mind 


when comparisons are made with the superlatively good 
performances of railways which in the all- 


important matters of 

freedom than our own. ; 
Early in the history of the Great Western Company 

it became evident that the broad-gauge advocates could 


idth and height have greater 


not hope to see their system ultimately triumphant, but — 


though unable to secure its adoption outside their own 
territory they were by no means prepared to abandon its 
use themselves. Thus it was not until May 1892 that 
they swept it away. ‘It was frequently said that while 
the broad-gauge was more expensive than the narrow 
to lay and maintain it offered no advantages in the 
conduct of traffic, that broad-gauge engines could not 
run faster or pull heavier trains than their rivals, and 
that no sound business reason could be advanced 
for maintaining the old system in operation. For 
many years previous to its fina! abolition the truth of 
these criticisms could not be denied. None the less 
is it clear that but for adverse circumstances the posi- 
tion might have been very different. In the sixties the 
company fell upon evil, days. The ordinary stock 
could be purchased at something under 4o and ‘the 
most rigid economy in every department became abso- 
lutely necessary if the line was to be kept going at all. 
The officials recognised that the narrow gauge must 
eventually prevail throughout Great Britain, and it is 
not surprising that in their position they refused to 
expend money on a system doomed to extinction. If 
new passenger carriages were required they were built 


with narrow-gauge bodies on broad-gauge axles, ‘so 


that at any moment they could be converted, whilst 
the engines and permanent way retained their dis- 
tinctive old-world characteristics to the last. Conse- 
quently to compare the broad-gauge in its latter days 
with the fully-developed lines by which it was sur- 
rounded is misleading. Indeed it is impossible to 
doubt that had circumstances permitted the broad- 
gauge system to attain its natural expansion, railway 
managers would have been relieved of the difficulties 
which now press most hardly upon them, whilst 
passengers would have enjoyed a speed and luxury of 
travel which are now for ever out of their reach. 

Following on financial depression came a long period 
of stagnation in the affairs of the Great Western Com- 
pany. To those who have known the line only as it is, 
it will sound incredible that so lately as 1886 there were 
not more than three trains running from Paddington 
daily which, even according to standards then prevail- 
ing, attained a high rate of speed; and of those three 
trains two were rigidly limited to first and second-class 
passengers. By this time the prosperity of the com- 
pany had been restored and in 1887 came the first sign 
of awakening. By a new train, leaving Paddington at 
one o'clock, third-class passengers to the West of 
England were at length given the advantage of high 
speed from which they had hitherto been precluded. In 
the following year the company took over the Wey- 
mouth boat service to the Channel Islands and imme- 
diately replaced the obsolete ships then running with 
the pretty little ‘‘ Lynx” “‘ Antelope ” and ‘‘ Gazelle,” 
followed three years later by the larger and more power- 
ful ‘‘ Ibex.” Then the service to Oxford, Birmingham 
and the north, which had long needed’ attention, was 
remodelled, and in the following year came the extinc- 
tion of the broad gauge. 

In the dark days through which the company had 
passed. the directors. had in an evil moment agreed tq 
stop all regular trains, except those carrying mails, for 
not less thah ten minutes at Swindon station for refresh- 
ments ; and now that improvements were being effected 
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in all directions it was felt that this intolerable delay « 
must be got rid ‘of at any cost. In due course the ; 
company purchased its freedom and soon made it ‘clear | 
that it had done so with a purpose. On 20 July, 1896, 
the first train was run through from London to Exeter . 
without a stop, performing what was then and is Still . 
the longest regular run without a stop in the world. 
Many other improvements have been effected, the class 
restriction has “been removed, new trains have been ' 
added in the early morning and at midnight, besides — 
others leaving at ordinary hours throughout the day. 
If the comparative paucity of the local population and 
the scarcity of manufactures are taken into consideration, : 
it is evident that the service to and fromthe West of 
England has reached a level of extraordinary excellence. 

Nor has the company confined its improvements to 
one part of its system. It has carried out its policy of 
very long runs at high speeds in every direction. 
Twice daily can the traveller go through to Birmingham, | 
129 miles, in 145 minutes. The South Wales merchant 
can lunch in his morning express which conveys ‘him 
from Newport to Paddington, 143 miles, without a stop. 
Then since the first of July in this year the tourist who 
wishes to visit Malvern or the Severn Valley has‘had 
at his disposal a train which takes him from London 
to Worcester, a distance of over 120 miles, in an’ 
unbroken run of two hours and a quarter ; appreciably 
quicker than the journey of the same length ‘by 
the East Coast Scotch expresses to Newark, 
notwithstanding that beyond Newark lies all the- 
trade of the northern counties and Scotland. 
Whilst thus attending to the wants of its inland 
passengers the company has not neglected its steam- 
boat traffic. The size of the harbours at St. Helier’s 
and Guernsey unfortunately puts a strict limitation on 
the dimensions of any boats intended to trade with the 
Channel Islands, but the new *‘ Reindeer’ and ‘‘ Roe-: 
buck” are ships with which even the hypercritical 
passenger could not find much fault. Since the loss of 
the ‘‘ Stella ” last year the company have come to a very 
sensible arrangement with their Southampton com- 
petitors, which has added to the convenience of the 
service without diminishing its efficiency. It is thus 
the more strange that a company which could see the 
necessity of a good sea-going service should fail to 
appreciate the desirability of a correspondingly good 
land service to bring people to the shore. Even via 
Swindon and Chippenham the distance to Weymouth is 
only 168 miles while via Newbury it is considerably 
shorter, and to occupy four and a quarter hours over 
the journey certainly is not doing the Great Western 
Railway credit or even justice. 

The company is also engaged upon several new 
works of the greatest importance. In 1886 was opened 
the Severn Tunnel, the longest tunnel and the greatest 
engineering work that England has yet seen. From 
the first it has been used for coal traffic from South 
Wales, saving as it does a detour of fifteen miles via 
Gloucester, and its opening brought’ about an entirely 
new north and south service of express trains via 
Shrewsbury and Pontypool Road. At the same time it 
was felt that the difficulty of getting through Bristol 
would always check express trains running between 
South Wales and London by this route, so the company 
are now constructing a new line from a point between 
Swindon and Bath direct to the tunnel which will not 
only have the effect of avoiding Bristol but ‘will also 
shorten the distance run and will incidentally avoid two 
steep inclines on the old main line which have alway 
given trouble. = 

Besides this work the company have in hand the new 
route to the north; the direct route to Exeter, which 
has been talked of for many years but is still far from 
completion ; and last but not of least importance te 
Londoners, a new route to Ascot; so that, as far as 
appearances indicate, the Great Western line is likely 
to make as much progress in the next ten years as it 
has done in the decade which has just passed. 

The Great Western has long held a high place in 
the public estimation for’ comfort of travelling, espe- 
cially in the smoothness of the going. In a Great 
Western express train it is possible to write with ease : 
we speak from experience. The rolling stock was good 
even when-the trains were bad, and after experimenting’ 
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put on to the Milford service a train designed on the 
plan to which it is probable that in the end all English 
expresses will approximate. In the matters of lighting 
and steam-heating the Great Western are specially 
good; indeed as to heating they are almost the only 
English line which treats its obligations seriously. On 
the other hand the refreshment arrangements are dis- 
tinctly defective. To obtain a cup of tea without leaving 
your carriage is by no means an easy task. Very fre- 
quently the thirsty traveller who has been anxiously 
watching the boy with the tea-truck coming down the 
platform finds when it has at length reached his carriage 
that the store of tea is all exhausted—a very irritating 
discovery. Especially is the company backward in the 
“use of dining cars, the addition of which to many 
ef their trains would be an immense advantage to the 
public, while it would probably bring in a satisfactory 
revenue to the company. 

The locomotives of this line have since the abolition 
ef the broad gauge undergone a very rapid develop- 
ment. For many years previously to 1891 the 
mechanical engineering department had suffered from 
the paralysis which had checked the growth of the 
train services. But at length the time ‘came when 
the company were compelled to order many new engines 
to deal with the new trains which were being arranged 
in rapid succession all overthe system. Latterly engine 
after ergine and type after type have succeeded one 
another at Swindon in a way that is almost bewildering. 
For fifty years the Great Western was faithful to what 
is technically known as ‘‘single” engines, that is 
engines with one large driving wheel, generally plenti- 
fully decorated with polished brasswork, whose appear- 
ance never failed to impress all who saw them. But 
this company has at last followed the example of its 
neighbours and under the pressure of constantly in- 
creasing traffic has abandoned the old type in favour of 
engines more suited to modern conditions, and it is 
understood that as things stand at present no more 
single wheelers will be built. 


*,* [Next week's article in this series will be on the 
London and North-Western. | 


THE TALE OF THE SEXTON. 


segsten, saxton, sacristan, sexton, 
his name should proclaim our friend the sacristarius 
er sacrist of the Canon Law. But, alas! the true 
sacristarius is the clerk to whom the archdeacon has 
granted the care and custody of the sacred vessels, the 
ecclesiastical vestments, the books and the like, which 
are the treasures of the Church. And he is so called 
from the sacred things of which he has the keeping, 
as the place where such things are kept is in Latin 
called the sacrarium, or with us the vestry. Now there 
is with us to-day a true sacristarius in the minor canon 
in certain of our Cathedral churches, on whom it lies 
to minister to the care of the fabric and ornaments of 
the edifice, to provide for the altar, and to order and 
direct the last rites of the departed. But in this sense 
eur sexton is no sacrist. The care of the ornaments 
and fabric of the parish church is primarily for the 
wardens, of the graveyard for the parish priest, and 
he intermeddles with such but as the servant of one 
er other, or both of such parties. Nor is anything at 
all entrusted to him by the archdeacon, nor has he the 
eare of the sacrarium. 

The Church lawyer of more modern days again has 
vainly pictured him as the ostiarius, the lowest of the 
minor orders, whose duty it is to open and shut the 
inward and outward doors of the church, to admit the 
faithful, and ward off the schismatic and infidel. The 
more learned translator of our 1603 canons with 

reater truth applies this name to the parish clerk. 

n truth it is of the essence of the sacrist and ostiarius 
alike that they shall be in orders, and our parish sexton 
from the day that we first meet him in the fifteenth 
century seems always a layman or a laywoman, and ’tis 
clear that the latter may not hold a clerkly office. 

The parish sexton in fact springs from the same 
sauses that call into being the churchwarden. The 
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_Canon Law gives no office in the Church, not even the 


humblest, to any man not in orders, and in our 
cathedral churches, where the national custom comes 
not into play, the true sacrist has a proper place. But 
in the parish churches where, by the national custom, 
the burden. of repairing the nave and of furnishing the 
church ornaments lies on the shoulders of the lay folk, 
the wardens as the lay folk’s representatives act upon the 
principle that calls the tune of the piper, and in the 
teeth of the canonists’ rules themselves act as_ the 
sacrist, while they goodnaturedly leave it to their and 
the priests’ servant to usurp his name, 

What manner of man though was he to whom the 
vestrymen, whose grey goose feathers sped the white 
shower of death on Towton or Tewkesbury field, paid 
the due number of pence ‘‘ pro custodia campanarum ” 
or ‘‘ for ye sexteneship for ye halfe yere” ? Perchance 
that sexton of thirty years’ standing, who plies the 
spade over Ophelia’s coffin, may make answer. The 
dark horror of the walking sprite hangs heavy on the 
merry England of the knightly years, and something of 
this dread links itself to the person of the sullen or jibing 
clown who in many a village wields the sexton’s spade. 
Hence perchance it is that they mention him so little. 
A sexton, true, there must be in the parish and paid 
somehow or other he must be, generally from the vestry 
money, though here and there we find him taking cer- 
tain fixed dues, as two pennies from each house in the 
parish. But how they chose him they say not, and the 
true character of his office has been a problem hard of 
solution for our latter day Courts of Justice. Was it 
for the priest or was it for the wardens to appoint to 
him his tasks ? How comes it to pass, that the custom 
to appoint and remove him varies in different parishes ? 
Why does the office sometimes seem to pass from father 
to son for four generations? We cannot say. 

But probably the work of the poor medizval clown 
varied but little from that of his modern representa- 
tive. To help the wardens to keep order in service 
hours, to provide at their behest the bread and wine for 
the altar and the water for the font,,to see that the 
lights are burning, that the bells chime, and the church 
floor is swept, to open the vaults and to break the sod 
in God’s acre at the bidding of the parish priest, these 
have been for four hundred years and more the tasks of 
the parish sexton. 

He owes much indeed to those Tudor changes in 
things ecclesiastical. From a clown and servant he 
blossoms forth into a grave public official. And this 
comes to pass in two ways. The parish church under 
a minister who frowns on church ales, and ever orates 
on the “‘wrath to come” is no more the blithesome 
religious club of yore. "Tis all so gloomy, that the 
sexton and his spade seem its proper adjuncts. And 
now moreover the parish guilds are gone, the band of 
jovial ringers is scattered, for no more may they ring 
the bells on the loved (and superstitious) eves. There 
is but one of the old servants left to the church in the 
sexton, and as he nowadays ofttimes unites with his 
old functions those of the parish clerk, he rises into 
repute, until at last on one great day in the golden 
years of the Merry Monarch, the judges of the King’s 
Bench discover that he holds his post by a tenure of the 
same nature as the dread steward of the Court Leet. 
No more an underling or a clown, he is judged in Banco 
Regis the dignified possessor of a freehold office, and 
though the spirituality may lecture him, as they will, 
’tis (save where they can prove a contrary custom) 
beyond their power to turn him out. 

And for the most part he wears the honours and the 
official garb in which he is now often clad with befitting 
dignity. May be that ’mid the Somerset meadows a 
kindly fairy arranged the fate of that one wicked 
sexton, just ‘‘ pour encourager les autres.” He was in 
truth a bad fellow, and undignified withal, that sexton. 
Round the village he went singing his doggerel 


** All life is grass, 
And grass is hay; 
We're here to-morrow, 
And gone to-day ” 


until one hour it entered into his wicked mind to 
convert to his own uses the jewels with which a 
loving Romec had bedecked his dead love. "Twas 
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dark when this ruffian entered the vault, and darker 
when his sacrilegious tools forced the coffin lid, and his 
lantern’s light flashed on the face of the dead. And 
then did the blue eyes of a swooning Juliet open on 
the deed of sacrilege, or did ghostly fingers clasp his 
coat tails with an iron grasp, until he fled in fear and 
left them in the open coffin? The good wives round 
the blazing hearth differ in the details; but on this 
they all agree, that in a few brief hours the wretch had 
buried for ever in the village pond his own villainy and 
his order’s shame. 

There were after him none others such as he, or at 
least we hear not of them. Dignified seems the 
sexton’s life and long the sexton’s years in the days 
that glide away betwixt the tea-cups of good Queen 
Anne, and the country dances of gentle Jane Austen. 
Thus you read in the old register : 

April 30th, 1759. Died Mary Hall, Sexton of Bishop- 
hill, aged 105. ‘‘She walked about and retained her 
senses till within three days of her death.” 

Or again you turn into an old Yorkshire church- 
yard and decipher on the tomb of a sexton who “‘ de- 
parted this life August 3rd, 1769, in his 7oth year. 


‘ Forty-eight years strange to tell, 
He bore the bier and toll’d the bell, 
And faithfully discharged his trust 
In ‘‘ earth to earth, and dust to dust.”’” 


And he had given seven thousand bodies to their last 
rest. 
And our Georgian sexton blent the stateliness and 
loyalty of old-world rank with the grace of humanity. 
If the days for the Church were dark, if the Methodist 
preacher was drawing away the flighty folk from their 
parents’ ways, if there was a Jacobin of the London 
taverns expounding Tom Paine’s blasphemies and 
treasons to the yokels over their ale at the village 
hostel, there still was the old man in the church- 
yard, belauding the Book of Common Prayer, smiling 
gently on those good young women 


‘* Who kept their church, all church days during Lent,” 


and cautioning all and sundry that ‘twas wicked to 
tread o’er the graves in sun or moon and bad luck in 
the dark. 

And where there was sorrow his heart was ever open : 


‘* For all the village came to him, 
When they had need to call, 
His counsel free to all was given, 
For he was kind to all.” 


And then he had his hours of meditation. When the 
fog was rising, and he was alone in the churchyard 
with the dead, he would rest on his spade and his aged 
eyes would strangely hover about between that one 
mound, which his hand had not reared, for it covered 
the child of his olcd age, and those three lorn graves, 
wherein he had laid the poor victims in that one dark 
village story, that had so shattered the arcadian peace 
of his days and had made him put such strange questions 
to the vicar. And as he gazed it would seem as if 
those three graves gave up their dead, and the poor 
creatures all came forth again and played their parts 
once more. And then he looked up and saw the young 
poet standing before him, and the sorrows of the old 
heart broke into words: 


‘« Except that grave, you scarce see one 
That was not dug by me, 
I'd rather dance upon them all, 
Than tread upon those three.” 


And the poet listed to the tale and made it immortal. 

Alas! the dear old man is now passing away for ever. 
Our revival upon selfish hygienic grounds of the pagan 
cemetery leaves him in many a parish an anachronism. 
And the church has so many new faces about it now, 
organist, surpliced choirman, acolyte, what not, that 
the old parish officer scarcely knows the place. And 
then our legislative destruction of the old parish system 
has sorely perplexed him and upset his mind. 

And worst of all the parson is saying :—‘‘ It is an un- 
satisfactory thing to have a sexton at all. You cannot 
remove him, if you wish.” In many a parish they do not 
in fact appoint him and in many another, where they do, 
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they mock him with their foolish name of “ verger.” 
The newfangled world seems incompetent to under- 
stand, or utilise a freehold officer of the parish. They 
may then get whom they will to dig the graves and de 
the work and pay them how they will, these new sort of 
vicars and these impudent parish councillors. His old 
friend Death has a kindly eye to the parish sexton, 
and soon shall he live only in history. 


*“GUEUX DES CHAMPS.” 


fa. Sephoweryy pines nor rocks ‘rise at Sannois: its 
wood, in many respects, is far inferior to the 
forests of Fontainebleau and Montmorency. It does not 
cover countless acres. It has never been haunted by 
wolves. It cannot even lay claim to a fox. Pierced in 
the beginning by a wide road it gives one the impression 
of being thin, tame, delightfully safe. Paths, how- 
ever, soon lead off the road; and turn into thickets, 
and grow narrower and narrower. You must stoop at 
times, you must. break a branch occasionally ;' should 
you resolve to settle down you must put aside a thistle 
or a sharp twig or a thread of thorns. Then, installed 
luxuriously at last, you may watch the insects, stare at 
the trees, dig in the moss. Only surly natures will not 
be soothed by the silent charms and shady coolness of 
the place. Nothing stirs, nothing startles; the very 
insects are incapable of doing more than hurrying 
across a fallen leaf or climbing up a blade of grass 
The leaf trembles, so does the blade—but that is not 
enough to provoke a breach of the peace. Nor are the 
insects in themselves alarming; ten millions of them 
together would not surpass your size—for they are 
mere specks, red or green, and so humble that they 
make way officiously for the biggest of them all, the ant. 
If, by chance, they should happen on your hand, they are 
far more terrified than you ; they did not mean to arrive 
there—it came about accidentally, inexplicably ; and if, 
in their hurry to retreat, they lose their way and 
near your eck, it is simply because they cannot 
always walk and see quite straight. As_ time 
goes on, a sense of childishness besets you. Over 
there, some dozen miles away, men are roaring at the 
Bourse; tourists drooping in the Exhibition; petits 
employés ——-. across the bridges of the Seine with 
heavy dossiers. Everyone is occupied, except yourself. 
Everyone is more or less mindful of a worry, whereas 
you—in your isolation—have forgotten yours. _Every- 
one is hot; everyone is being jostled; everyone’s 
temper is detestable over there, while you—on your 
moss—are cool and comfortable, as careless as a child, 
and just as irresponsible. Were it not too much of an 
exertion you would no doubt grub in the earth like a 
happy ‘‘gosse:” building up that baby castle com- 
menced absent-mindedly half-an-hour ago, digging 
deeper into that unfinished hole. Soon, however, 
sleepiness ensues; you would doze: and do. But 
your slumber is not so deep as to render you uncon- 
scious of the insect on your forehead who has again 
gone wrong and whom you brush away; not proof 
against the sound of footsteps, the breaking of 
branches, that announce the arrival of a passer-by. 
Startled, you sit up, and, in the distance, on the path 
before you, see—a bent and weather-beaten old fellow, 
burdened with a bundle, leaning on a stick, who is 
slowly but very surely coming your way. His face is 
hidden, for he stoops so much. But when he pauses, 
when he scans the path, a pair of bright eyes, a ragged 
grey beard, and a bare brown throat become visible. 
And when he shifts the bundle ; leans still more heavily 
on the stick; approaches; passes without so_ much 
as looking up, you recognise in him the ‘“‘ Eternel 
Errant ” of whom Richepin writes so wonderfully ; the 
‘* gueux des champs,” or Chemineau. 

Bent and weather-beaten he goes, the branches 
swaying to and fro behind him. Now he disappears ; 
soon he can be seen again, once more he pauses. Then, 
he takes another path: and vanishes. En route he 
may meet a second idler by the wayside ; but will pass 
him without a glance, without a greeting. When the 
sun begins to sink peasants may cross his path; but he 
will neither nod his head nor ask about the crops. 
Slowly and silently he goes, making a secret of his 
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mission,.. . . How infinitely he differs from that other 
wanderer, the English tramp!. He, the ‘‘ Eternel 
Errant,” is picturesque, mysterious; while ‘‘ Weary 
William” and “ Hungry Harry.” (as so-called. comic 
papers dub the tramp) have. never adorned, never lent 
interest to. a.lane. One shuns mankind; the others 
seek it. One has been influenced by. the silence of the 
woods ; the others are above all things garrulous. One 
wanders with no goal, no purpose; the others have an 
obvious end, conduct a mercenary business. Still, we 
would know. more about the Chemineau before descri- 
bing him as disinterested and honest. In a way he 
suffers for his silence : it renders one suspicious. And 
that.bundle ; what does it contain?: And that: stick ; 
why. is it filled with lead, and very heavy? Perhaps it 
is not only through sheer pleasure, that the-Chemineau 
shemines. We do not accuse, be it remembered ; we 
merely wonder. If, however, the bundle hides stores 
not quite honestly come by, it certainly does not con- 
geal a chicken. It is more-innocent than ‘‘ Weary 
William’s ” bundle : contains cherries from the fields, a 
peach or two, and perhaps a lettuce. And since this 
Chemineau is old the weight of the stick is. excusable ; it 
would bend were it lighter and break, and then the 
Chemineau who has carried it for years and got to 
look upon it as a companion-and with the love that 
richer people look upon heirlooms, then the Chemineau 
would be quite bowed down with sorrow. Still, he 
should be more sociable; sceptics no doubt would be 
silenced were he to unfold his plans, disclose his 
mission. Another point needs light: why does the 
Chemineau shun the society of his brethren? In pairs, 
they could exchange reminiscences, compare adventures. 
It is odd that they should prefer to be alone; odd that 
«+. « Footsteps sound again, branches are broken 
once more. Another Chemineau. 

*“‘ Salut,” we are bold enough to say ; and he stops. 
As he is not enough of a mondain to “‘ make ” conversa- 
tion, the next overture has also to be offered by us. 
Aad so we praise the weather; and admire the wood ; 
and prattle about the insects, and get the curt reply, 
**Ils sont chez eux.” Thinking to flatter him, we 
insist that he, also, is ‘‘chez lui;” and he is good 
enough to nod his head. Then we more or less 
apologise for our presence, our intrusion; but he is 
not polite enough to return our courtesy by declaring 
us to be “‘chez nous.” Depressing, this—and far from 
promising. Alms, resented as an insult, would be 
refused. Our position becomes painful; we wish we 
had Jet him pass when, all at once, the Chemineau 
inquires how long we have been established on the 
moss. And we reply ‘‘ for hours;” and protest that 
we could remain for hours more, and that woods are 
better than towns and insects more interesting than 
men. And the Chemineau approves of us—for he 
smiles ;. and pointing with his stick to the thicket 
above and the valley below ; to the paths that start off 
and lead we have no idea where; to the insects 
at his feet, declares with eloquence that the spectacle 
is supreme, and that the devil made men and 
watches over towns while the “‘bon Dieu” gave 
life to insects and presides over woods. ‘ Salut,” 
he concludes abruptly ; before we can reply he passes 
en. . . . Shadows fall; soon the sun will set, then 
darkness will descend upon the wood. During 
these hot nights it is no hardship to sleep in the open 
beneath a starry sky; indeed, we almost envy the 
Chemineau his couch of moss. Nature smiles upon 
him; he is a veritable king, crowned by the sun. 
But what will his lot be six months hence when snow 
lies thick upon the ground, when everything is frozen ? 
Will he wander still? Will he still fulfil his 
mission? Will he ——? A third Chemineau appears ; 
approaches ; passes by. And, shortly after, we per- 
ceive another on a somewhat distant path ; and through 
the trees, further still, what seems a shadow with a 
bundle and a stick ; and, at intervals, stooping figures 
now far now near, now vanishing now reappearing, 
until we think that sunset is the signal for all the 
Chemineaux within miles to start a-moving. 

» And so itis. Deeper and deeper, they penetrate into 
the wood, at least a dozen of them, yet each one alone, 
all divided. At no point do they meet; each has his 
path, his portion. Now and again they peer into a 
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8, August, 
thicket or survey, a.valley ;. half an-hour later they ma 


be encount or seen from a distance, seated. 
Mysterious, moody fellows! At once natural would 
it be for them to untie. their bundles and’ take their 
meal together. They might share their spoils: ex- 
changing some gruyere for a lettuce, a cherry fora 
strawberry. They might cook over one large fire ; there 
would be no need for those several smoking heaps, 
that give up clouds each night in the Sannois woods, were 
these strange wanderers more attached to one another. 
And it would be less eerie, a circle of Chemineaux, 
cooking, chatting, eating, than. a Chemineau here, 
another there, a third near by cooking for himself and 
by himself, munching. The stars come out; the moon 
rises, and, as.we reach the summit of a small incline, 
throws light upon a plot of heather. Smoke mounts 
from it; we peer. Low voices echo; we strain our 
eyes to see. And lo! there, before us, sit three old 
fellows, surrounding some vessel posed upon a fire, 
Beside them lie their sticks, their bundles now undone; 
and they are chatting, spreading forth their spoils, pre- 
paring what seems to be an elaborate dinner. We 
wait; the vessel is removed, its matter tasted. We 
watch ; the Chemineaux drink a toast from the same 
bottle, one after the other. We go; but look back 
again and again to view the amazing’ spectacle of three 
old gueux passing their bottle to drink a health, dining 
beneath a starry sky, round a smoking fire, imperturb- 
ably upon a plot of heather, And, all at once, we 
realise our position and are startled by it ; ten at night! 
We are ina ghostly wood, with mysterious men-about 
us. And we hasten, never straying from the middle of 
the way, yet casting suspicious glances as we pass. 
And through the thickets, now and then, something 
moves ; a stooping form leaning on a stick, a shadow 
with a bundle; now vanishing, now re-appearing, now 
pausing. Restless spirits! ‘‘Eternels Errants!” 
Bent and weather-beaten ; slowly and silently they go, 
keeping the secret of their mission. — 


INSURANCE: THE CLERGY MUTUAL. 


HERE are few life assurance companies, if 
indeed there are any at all, that are better 
managed than the Clergy Mutual, few, if any, that 


yield better results to their policy-holders and yet — 


that are apparently appreciated less by the class 
to which they especially appeal. The Clergy Mutual, 
as its name implies, confines its business to the 
clergy and their relations. It is true the relationship 
is reckoned as being so extensive that nearly every- 
body ought to be able to comply with the qualifi- 
cations required ; but when we look at the number of 
policies issued each year the figures fer so good a 
society are extremely disappointing. The new policies 
are only 431 in number, and the new premiums amount 
to less than 3} per cent. of the total premiums. Thisisa 
smaller proportion than is exhibited by any other office 
with the single exception of one other excellent company, 
the London Life Association. It is true that both these 
offices, in cOmmon with one or two others, pay no 
commission for the introduction of business, and the 
penalty for dispensing with the persuasive agent 
is the small new business, and the slow growth 
of the office. 

No doubt the Society with a small new business 
obtained at a low cost, does better for its members 
than it would with alarger business more extravagantly 
managed, and we are in no way finding fault with the 
Society when we complain that its business is so small. 
The people with whom we are quarrelling are the clergy 
and their relations, who have the right to take a policy 
with the Society and who either assure with other 
offices, or, worse still, take no assurance at all, and 
yet no other company presents a better means of doing 
so than the Clergy Mutual. 

The Society is a mutual office, so that the whole 
profits go to the policy-holders. It is managed at an 
expenditure that does not exceed 6} per cent. of the 
premiums, as compared with an average expenditure 
by British companies in general of more than 15 per 
cent. Its reserves, and consequently its provision. for 
future bonuses, are quite unusually strong. It provides 
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tor meeting all its liabilities on the supposition that its 
funds will only earn interest at. the rate of 24 per cent. 
per annum, and as it is actually earning more than 34 
per cent. there is the substantial margin of more than 
14 per cent. of the funds to accumulate for bonuses. 


. When we examine the actual bonuses that it declares. 


and compare the amounts of assurance that may be 
obtained for a given premium in the Clergy Mutual, 
and in other offices, the Society is seen to do remark- 
ably well for its policy-holders. The policies that the 
office issues are well selected, and the premium rates 
that it charges are substantially below the average 
at nearly all ages. It is in fact an example of life 
assurance at its very best. 

To those familiar with insurance matters these state- 
ments are mere truisms. The reputation of the office 
stands too high to need recommendation, and what 

does need to be urged upon the-clergy and their con- 
' nexions isnot so much the advantages of the Clergy 
Mutual Society in particular, as the advantages of life 
assurance in general. © It is a compliment to the clergy 


as awhole to state'that they are usually bad men of. 


business ; there is perhaps no class that is more easily 
deceived by specious promises of high interest on in- 
vestments that the ordinary business man knows to be 
worthless, and it may be confidently said that ninety- 
nine clergy out of every hundred who have any money 
to invest would do better to invest it with the Clergy 
Mutual, than to trust their judgment in connexion with 
other investments that promise high rates of interest. 
Tao those who have no means of saving or of investing 
in the ordinary sense of the word the necessity for life 
assurance is too obvious to need dwelling upon, and we 
can imagine few better results from the publication of 
an article than inquiry about the Clergy Mutual result- 
ing in the issue of a largely increased number of 
policies, either to those who are already assured, or to 
those who have hitherto persuaded themselves that they 
have done their duty to those dependent upon them by 
abstaining from life assurance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WAR AND COMPENSATION. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 
Cape Town, 24 July, 1900. 

Sir,—Christian de Wet is at present leading several 
of our Generals a pretty dance and incidentally causing 
a good many of us who want very badly to get back to 
Johannesburg to say hard things, in our irritation, of 
the “‘ Glass Eyes”; but before this reaches you I have 
no doubt that the centre of interest will have shifted. 
The question of compensation for losses suffered in 
consequence of the war is naturally one which affects 
the commercial community very deeply, and we are 
glad to see that the Government have accepted the 
principle so far as the colonies are concerned. No 
announcement has however as yet been made in refer- 
ence to those which have been incurred by loyal British 
subjects in the Republics and a petition has recently 
been presented to the High Commissioner on the 
subject. It has been pointed out that until a definite 
promise has been made many people will be unable to 
obtain the credit necessary to enable them to continue 
their businesses and that without compensation very 
many persons whose stocks of merchandise have been 
commandeered or looted would be absolutely ruined. 

Compensation cannot be enforced in a court of law— 
it is only granted as an act of grace—though it may be 
pointed out that precedents have been created in the 
Franco-German war where the German requisitions 
were duly acknowledged at the close of the war ; in the 
case of the bombardment of Alexandria; and also in 
the former Boer war, though in the last-named the 
compensation was in many cases so meagre that a good 
deal of bitterness was caused, and I believe that the 
sons of one of the British families that suffered in 
consequence are now fighting on the Boer side. In 
business parlance we say that if England takes over 
the assets of the country, which are of enormous 
value, she must also take over the liabilities, and the 
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justice of that position will: probably in due time be 


It has been hinted that the reason why no ptonounce- 


ment has yet been made is that it was feared that if the 
Boers knew that England would make the losses good 
it would be an inducement to them to do as much 
damage as possible, but now that Johannesburg and 
Pretoria are occupied and British interests are practically 
secured, there should be no further necessity for with- 
holding a’statement on the subject,:and it is a matter 
of urgency that such a statement should be made at .a 
very early date. 


We understand ‘that no direct grant will be made. 


from the Imperial Exchequer but that the Transvaal 
will itself have to pay for all compensation: in other 
words the amount will be added to the indemnity. 
It is supposed that the indemnity will amount to per- 
haps twenty millions, and compared with that the 
amount required for compensation to loyalists in the 
republics would not be large: the mines will probably 
not make any claims, and, if so, the amount might not 
exceed half a million. 

_ Under an honest government and more favourable 
conditions the interest on a loan of twenty to twenty- 
five millions could certainly be provided together with 
provision for a sinking fund to extinguish the amount 
in, say, fifty years. It is possible that by that time the 
Johannesburg reefs may have been worked out, but in 
the meantime others will probably have been dis- 
covered: I am told that engineers making a cutting 


near Pretoria have recently struck a very rich reef, and 


it has been generally understood that there were rich 
goldfields in the neighbourhood of Pretoria but that the 
President did not want another Johannesburg there. . 

In considering the question of compensation it should 
not be forgotten that the people who have suffered are 
almost without exception those who locked up their 
premises and left the country. Few of those who 
remained and continued to trade in the country—and 
consequently with the enemy—have suffered to any 
extent, although it seems a little doubtful whether they 
will be allowed to retain the bar gold with which their 
accounts with the Boer Government have latterly been 
paid. Several of these firms, it may be mentioned, have 
done a good business during the war and are further in a 
position to make preparations for catering for the brisk 


trade which is expected to ensue when Johannesburg is, 


populated once again. 
It is to be feared that the Germans will have a big 


pull in this way and that they will get their brands. 


on to the market to an extent that would not otherwise 
have been the case. It is therefore very desirable that 


.the British houses, which have been shut out of the 


Transvaal since last October, should be able to send 
their representatives up as soon as military exigencies 
may permit, so that they may make the preliminary 
arrangements necessary for restarting their businesses. 
I hear, by the by, that a new railway is being built 
from Vereeniging to Johannesburg and that 12,000 
natives are employed on it. This will relieve the traffic 
and form a useful lever in the negotiations with the 
Netherlands Company. Yours truly, 
A JOHANNESBURG MERCHANT. 


THE FUTURE OF THE IRISH LANDLORDS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sligo, 13 August, 1900. 


Sir,—‘‘ Desdichado ” in his able letter in your issue 
of 4th inst. does not put his finger on the real hardship 
inflicted on the good Irish landlords by the Liberal 
legislation of the past, doing away with all security of 
title and therefore of improvement. 

This suits the picturesque Celt who lives for present 
enjoyment, caring nothing for the future, and besides he 
is the victim of his priest, who again is the tool of the 
Roman Curia, who wants undivided control in Ireland. 
Priests and politicians have hunted the same hare, 
assisted by ‘‘ The Liberal Party” in England, Scotland 
and Wales which has met with its just punishment for 
its fatal error, but it owes compensation to those it has 
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defrauded, and it is bound to make restitution. Until 
it does this it cannot merit the confidence of the English 


nation.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ; 
AN ONLOOKER. 


DOG LEGISLATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
151 Strand, W.C., 15 August, 1900. 


Sir,—The President of the Board of Agriculture has 
been asked, by Mr. Channing, M.P., and Mr. Griffith, 
M.P., whether the risk of the introduction of rabies into 
England from abroad would not be avoided by an order 
requiring that every imported dog should be provided 
with a veterinary certificate of health, and be kept for a 


short time under observation by a skilled veterinary. 


surgeon ; and no sane person can doubt that such a 
sensible, practical and perfectly feasible system would 
safeguard every imaginable danger. The reply given 
in the House on behalf of Mr. Long was worthy of that 
— and of the best traditions of his department. 
f a veterinary certificate is in Mr. Long’s estimation 
nothing more than waste paper, what value can be 
attached to the certificates—as to rabies &c.—issued 
by the veterinary officials of the Board of Agriculture ? 
Mr. Long declares, by this statement, that they are 
quite worthless | 


.._ The inconsistency of Mr. Long’s dog legislation, 


“always astounding, is, in this Importation of Dogs 
Order, simply startling. He has the audacity to pre- 
sume in the face of all experience and of expert evidence, 
that a dog who has been “‘ passed as sound ” would sud- 
denly burst forth in a rabid state even when carefully 
watched by a veterinary surgeon ; he must, therefore, 
not only be isolated for a much longer period than rabies 
takes to develop, but must also be muzzled day and 
night, indoors and out of doors, for six months, and 
must not be exercised, even though wearing the pre- 
scribed wire muzzle. Now, sir, by forbidding exercise 
to a dog even under the condition of being led, and also 
muzzled in accordance with his own remarkable and im- 
possible decree, Mr. Long admits the absolute uselessness 
of the mussle as a protection against rabies. Why, then, 


does he order it to be worn? And why does he so- 


obstinately and arbitrarily insist on the infringement of 
this particular regulation being penalised by prosecution 
and a heavy fine? He has acknowledged the ineffi- 
ciency of the muzzle as a protection ; its enforcement is, 
therefore, wholly unjustifiable cruelty, which should not 
be tolerated. 

Mr. Long cannot extricate himself from the false 
position in which he has placed himself ! 
_ The Continental rabies returns, dragged forward by 
Mr. Long in support of his ridiculous and cruel 
quarantine regulations, are so extravagantly and gro- 
tesquely impossible that they ought not to deceive a 
mind of the most ordinary intelligence. Common 
sense, reason, and knowledge alike clearly demonstrate 
that zf the alleged enormous numbers of rabid dogs 
had really overrun the Continent—a very pregnant 


“if” this—few persons or dogs could have escaped the 


disease. But those returns, based upon the purely 
fictitious and utterly untrustworthy statistics of the 
discredited Pasteur Institutes, are, fortunately, as com- 
pletely valueless as Mr. Long’s uncalled-for and futile 
attempt to ‘‘stamp out” a very rare. disease, whose 
prevalence existed only in the imagination of himself 
and of those interested in its manufacture, and whose 
extinction is, in consequence, equally imaginary.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, C. A. M. BatLey, 
Member of Executive Committee 
National Canine Defence League. 


THE NEO-RUSSIAN MUSICAL SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
5 Ethelden Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W., 
10 August, 1900. 


Dear Sir,—The approaching Promenade Concert 
Season leads me to draw the attention of your musical 
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critic to an injustice which has been done, alike to the 
musical public and to a certain school of composers, im 
the selection of the works to be performed. 

The school I refer to is that pleasant intellectual 
** coterie ” of which first Balakirew and then Borodin: 
were the centre, and of which Liszt was so warm an 
admirer: the so-called Neo-Russian School, which has. 
recently received much attention in this country. 

It is undeniable that these composers, following the 
Berlioz-Liszt tradition of programme music, have oftem 
chosen subjects which, by their sensational and barbaric 
character, have been made the occasion of much which, 
taken apart from its programme basis, is open to be- 
stigmatised as cacophony by unimaginative listeners. 

Borodin laid the scene of his ‘‘ Prince Igor” amongst 
semi-savage tribes, and strove to give the music 
an appropriate barbaric ‘‘ couleur locale.” Rimsky- 
Korsakow took a subject from the Arabian Nights- 
demanding Oriental modes of expression, in respect of 
which he is at any rate to be congratulated on 
having avoided’ the well-worn conventional tricks. 
Moussorgsky’s symphonic poem ‘‘ Une nuit sur le 
Mont Chauve” is written up to its title. Other lesser 
lights, such as Liadow, Cui, &c., occasionally descended 
to trickery of the ‘‘ Musical Snuff-box ” order, charming” 
of its kind, but irrelevant. Many of these works have 
been performed here, and the result has been that. 
public and critics alike have been led to believe that. 


these noisy exuberances or trivial fooleries adequately 


represent the life-work of the leaders of the school. 
Nothing could be more unjust. All of them have pro-- 
duced works of greater artistic value than those referred 


to: symphonies, overtures, &c., such as those by. 


Balakirew, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakow, Glazounow,,. 
and many others, not to speak of string quartettes and: 
innumerable lesser works which are rarely heard. One 
might as well judge Tschaikowsky by his ‘‘ Danse- 
Arabe ” as Borodin by his ‘‘ Danses Polovtsiennes,” and 
yet this is what those who provide for our musical: 
wants ask us to do. It is an injustice both to the com- 
posers and to the audiences. I am hoping against hope- 
that I may some day hear Borodin’s magnificent sym- 
phonies the scores of which I am acquainted with. I 
may after all have to go to the Continent to do so. 

Surely there is something requiring explanation in the 
fact that only the more forced works of this school have 
been performed. It does not rest with the critics, who: 
for the most part have been unmerciful. 

I shall be very glad if your musical critic can satisfy 
my curiosity on this point. With apologies for tres- 
passing on your space, I beg to remain, yours faithfully,. 

Epwin Evans. 


SWALLOWS AND FLIES. 


‘To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Odiham, Hampshire, 12 August, 1900. 


Dear Sir,—I must venture to criticise the critic’s. 
The writer of the interesting review of Mr. 
Churton Collins’s new work on Tennyson, in referring: 
to the changing of ‘‘The swallow stopt as he hunted 
the bee,” to ‘‘ The swallow stopt as he hunted the fly,” 
says that swallows do not hunt ‘‘ what we commonly 
call flies.” Indeed they do. There is scarcely a more- 
familiar sight in nature in England than that of the 
swallows and martins hawking up and down the- 
streams and snapping up the Ephemeridz of several 
species, such as—to give them their popular names— 
olive dun, watery dun and iron blue, &c., which are all 
‘* commonly called flies.” Tennyson had probably seen) 
this sight many and many a time. 

The above is a matter of fact. In regard to a matter 
of opinion, may I say that I dissent earnestly from- 
your reviewer’s statement that it is time for a ‘‘ criticak 
life” of Tennyson to be written? That is distinctly 
a work we do not want. We have a beautiful and an, 
authoritative memoir of Tennyson, which, together: 
with his complete works, is quite sufficient. We know 


quite well what Tennyson’s wishes in this matter were, 
and ought to respect them. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE 


B. Dewar... 
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| REVIEWS. 
THE PROSODY OF SHAKESPEARE. 


** William Shakespeare. Prosody and Text. An Essay 
in Criticism, being an Introduction to a better 
Editing and a more adequate Appreciation of the 
Works of the Elizabethan Poets.” By A. P. 
Van Dam, with the assistance of C. Stoffel. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1900. 155. net. 


HOUGH this work has a disagreeably pretentious 
tone and lays claim to an originality to which it 
has no title, inasmuch as it merely expands what 
Dr. Ingleby, Dr. Abbot and many other English and 
German critics have long been working at, it is an 
elaborate and solid contribution to verbal criticism in 
its application to the texts of Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries. Few people are aware of the great 
difficulties involved in the settlement of these texts, 
and more especially in the settlement of Shakespeare’s 
text. In the first place we are almost entirely ignorant 
of the exact pronunciation of Elizabethan English. 
We have to deal with phraseology absolutely inde- 
terminate and unfixed, with a grammar so anomalous 
as to be irreducible to system, with a prosody the 
laws of which can often only be conjectured, 
or ascertained by dubious inference, and with an 
orthography so purely capricious that it is b 
no means uncommon to find the same word spelt 
in two or three different ways on the same page, and 
even in the same line. The consequence of this has 
been that editors have frequently altered the text of 
Shakespeare as it stands in the Quartos and the First 
Folio, where there was not only no necessity for altering 
it, but where alteration seriously affects the rhythm, 
and even the sense. In some cases this has been the 
result of ignorance of the ancient inflexions. In the 
‘* Comedy of Errors ” for example we find 


‘* The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth,” 


and in *‘ Hamlet” 


‘*The great man down, you mark his favourites flies, 
The poor advanced makes friends of enemies ” 


where the editors have almost universally altered 
‘‘clamours” and ‘‘ favourites ” into singulars, under 
the impression that they were correcting obvious gram- 
matical errors, whereas the text was perfectly right, 
the ‘‘s” being the old plural inflection. So again in 
‘*The Merchant of Venice” ‘‘ Hath all his ventures 
failed ?” has been altered into ‘‘ have,” but ‘‘ hath” is 
the correct reading, being the old plural. Dozens of 
impertinent emendations have been introduced into 
Shakespeare’s text, because editors have not been aware 
that the custom of using the same word in different 
senses in one line, or even twice in contiguous lines, 
however repugnant to a modern ear, was deliberately 
affected by the Elizabethan poets. Thus in ‘ Othello,” 
II. 1, we have 
If this poor ¢vash of Venice, whom I érash 
For his quick hunting ” 


and in ‘‘ Henry V.” 
** To England will I s¢ea/ and I’ll steal.” 


We may therefore be perfectly certain that the First Folio 
reading of the line in ‘‘ Macbeth ” which editors have 
always suspected, namely 


‘* Cleanse the bosom of the perilous 
Which weighs upon the heart” 


is what Shakespeare wrote. It is indeed always perilous 
to alter a reading which we find in the original copies, 
that is in the Quartos or in the First Folio, however 
erroneous that reading may at first sight appear to be. 
Let us take one or two examples. In the First Folio 
text of ‘‘ Julius Cesar” we find 


‘* Against the Capitol I met a lyon 
Who gias’d upon me and went surly by.” 


All the editors, without exception we believe, have 
assumed that this is an obvious misprint, either for 
‘*glar’d” as Pope corrected, or ‘‘gaz’d” as Johnson 
corrected, and have so altered the text. And yet 
** glaz’d” is almost certainly the right reading, ‘‘ glaze” 
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or ‘‘ glaize” being an obsolete word meaning a steady- 
stare, as we learn from James I.’s translation of the 
“Urania” of Du Bartas ‘‘I gave alusty glaize.” Again 
in ‘‘ Coriolanus” it is said of war that it is ‘‘ spritely, 
waking, audible, and full of vent.” Here the puzzled 
editors have supposed that ‘‘ full of vent” must be a 
misprint for ‘‘ full of vaunt,” and so in innumerable 


editions of Shakespeare we find it printed. But ‘‘ vent’” 


is perfectly right. It is a technical term for hunting :. 
‘‘vent” meaning to scent the game, and so ‘‘ full of vent” 


means full of the excitement caused by the scent of the- 


game. Thus we find in an old poem ‘The Blazon of. 
the Hart” 


‘* And when my hound doth straine fon the vent.” 


It is exactly what Shakespeare has elsewhere so: 


graphically expressed in ‘‘ Henry V.” where he repre- 
sents the King saying to his soldiers 


‘* | see you stand like greyhounds in the slips 
Straining upon the start.” 


By altering therefore: the:word full of vend into full of . 


vaunt a splendidly vivid image is transformed into. 
tame commonplace. And these are examples of the 
way in which Shakespeare’s text is habitually treated 
by his editors. 

Some twenty-five years ago the late Dr. Ingleby 
published a most interesting book under the quaint 
title of ‘‘ Shakespeare Hermeneutics or The Still Lion,” 
the object of which was to show the danger of tamper- 
ing with the text of the Quartos and First Folio, 
and he gave several examples of the ignorance and 
folly of emendatory criticism. The truth is that editors 
cannot be too careful and conservative with respect to. 
the text of the original copies, a text which ought never 
to be altered, except in cases of absolute necessity. 
Messrs. Van Dam and Stoffel have done good service. 
in directing attention to this, and in showing how all 
attempts to settle the texts of our Elizabethan poets 
and dramatists must be based on a scrupulously exact 
study of the original editions, and of Elizabethan 
English generally. The essential connexion between 
prosody and orthography is obvious, and, before the 
laws of Elizabethan prosody can be determined, it is 
clear that our study of it must be based on properly 
established texts. No pains should be spared to ascer- 
tain the exact pronunciation of the English of that age, 


and this can only be deduced by a comparative study of 


the way in which words are spelt, and of their colloca- 
tion in ascertained metrical schemes. To this branch 
of critical research Messrs. Van Dam and Stoffel have 
made a most interesting and most valuable contribution. 
But here our praise of their work must end. 

Of their attempt to throw light on the prosody of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries we can only say 
that it is based on an hypothesis which is radically un- 
sound. The laws of metre can be ascertained and fixed, 
and canons can be established, as precise and infallible. 
as Porson’s in their application to the Iambic Senarius. 
But the laws of rhythm admit of no such precise formu- 
lation. The only criterion is a criterion which no- 
analysis can reduce to law. Establish a rule, and the 
exceptions render it nugatory : provide formule and the. 
moment they are applied they break down. There is 
much in Shakespeare’s versification which can be reduced 
to the laws of metre, particularly in the earlier plays, 
but his most characteristic versification is purely rhyth- 


mical, and as irreducible to formule as the expression of 


emotion on mobile human features, or the tones in a 
sympathetically sensitive human voice. We do not 
deny that elaborate tables noting instances of syncope 
of *‘a,” of ‘‘e,” of ‘'i” and of almost every letter of 
the alphabet, of the dropping of consonants, of Apocope, 
of Synalephe, of the dropping of entire words and the 
like are of great use, if only to demonstrate that critics 
have no right to alter arbitrarily the reading of the First 
Folio. To give one example. The well-known lines in 
**Macbeth” in which Macbeth describes the murder 
scene are thus printed in the First Folio :— 


‘* So were their Daggers, which unwip’d we found 
Upon their Pillows : they star’d and were distracted, 
No man’s Life was to be trusted with them.” 


And yet all the editors down to those of the Globe. 
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an rearrange them needlessly, and even erroneously, ' 
_* So were their daggers which unwip’d we found ., .. 
They star’d and were. distracted ; no.man’s life _.. 
Was to be trusted with them.” 
Though there is much which is demonstrably unsound, | 
and more which is questionable, in Messrs. Van Dam’s: 
and Stoffel’s' theories of Prosody yet’ they havé done; 
we repeat, good service in directing attention to the 
great liberties which have been taken-~and quite un- 
necessarily—with Shakespeare’s text, and we heartily 
recommend their work to all critical students of our 
great poet. The scrupulous thoroughness with which 
they have done what they have done is most creditable 


AN INVENTORY OF DARTMOOR. 


** A Book of Dartmoor.” By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
London: Methuen. 1900. 6s. 


Ts is a book which lacks but one point of excel- 
lence. It is scholarly in substance, if not in 
style. It displays both sanity and shrewdness, two 
qualities mournfully lacking in the work of some past 
writers on the mysteries of Dartmoor. It is informed 
with close personal knowledge, extending over many 
years. In fair weather and in foul Mr. Baring-Gould 
has tramped the Moor. In his own person he has 
sounded the bogs—happily not to the very bottom, or 
we should not have had this book, yet far enough to 
feel for those who have gone further, and to dread their 
fate. He has. plied the shovel among the old hut 
dwellings, cleared out the cooking holes, and formed a 
defensible opinion about their origin. He has surveyed 
the stone monuments, and ransacked literature for 
analogous usages lingering in remote corners of the 
earth. If we cannot wholly follow him to far Cathay 
in the effort to interpret things lying on the Dartmoor 
hills, we can at least admire the energy with which he 
sweeps into his net the customs of all nations, while 
for his constant watchfulness, his ceaseless efforts to 
stay the destroying hand of the farmer, and his untiring 
attempts to arouse the interest of landlords in the 
ancient monuments which they possess, we owe him’ 
hearty gratitude. The folklore he has not disdained : 
he has caught up the old songs, hiding their nakedness, 
it is true, with brand new gowns—but perhaps that was 
inevitable. He has noted traditions, and knows, we 
should think, as many tales about the Devil as most 
men. 

What then is wanting to his book? Why, only the 
supreme grace—a touch of passion, or strong feeling, 
out of place, of course, in a scientific treatise, but the 
very breath of life in a diffuse work meant for general 
reading. The bones are here, but not the blood. 
Dartmoor is so vast, its beauty is so strange and won- 
derful! In most men it stirs some consciousness akin 
to awe ; and few who have stood on the green sward 
by the rushing Dart beneath Holne Chase, in the 
springtime when the oaks are golden, and the bluebells 
fill the hollows as with an azure mist, or in August when 
the blood-red flush of heather spreads up. the hillside 
among the granite boulders, can think of it without a 
sense of yearning, such as finds no reflection in this 
book. Perhaps Mr. Baring-Gould, who doubtless loves 
the Moor as much as any of us, is too near it quite to 
feel its spell. He chants its praises with the voice of a 
husband, satisfied and content. But we should have 
liked the passion of a lover. If only Mr. Baring- 
Gould could be caught away from Devon, and made to 
see it, like the rest of us, from exile! How differently 
he would touch the subject then ! 

But this is human nature. Would not Eden be a 
mere ordinary garden to any one of us, if we dwelt 
in it? In conclusion let it be said that Mr. Baring- 
Gould should have used this opportunity to smite the 
mighty in their seat, in other words to speak out what 
is clearly in his heart about the actions of the Duchy of: 
Cornwall upon Dartmoor. All men know how sore a 
subject is this. Mr. Baring-Gould writes of it in a 
tone of plaintiveness which is little likely to dismay the. 
é€vildoer. ‘‘The Duchy, by allowing and favouring 
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enclosures, is able to throw;common land into private 
property, and that it is only too willing to do.” But 
this is.just ‘sueh conduct’ as Lord Acton told us all 
historians ought to condemn when they encounter it! 
Why did not Mr. Baring-Gould prepare a brief? Many” 
tales afloat. it not said—very possibly in jest— 
that the Duchy, not» many years since, claimed an 
estate on the ground! that, having once been owned by 
a regicide, it fad: lapsed to the Crown, at the time of 
the Restoration’? Why did not Mr. Baring+Gould, by 
telling us the bare truth,.confound the oppressor and: 


- silence this wild’ gossip ? 


THE FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE. 


*¢ Sir ‘Stamford Raffles.” By Hugh E. Egerton. 
. ‘Builders of Greater Britain” Series. London: 
Unwin. 1900.. 
QF the’ men who are entitled to be regarded as 
builders of the British Empire the name of few is 
so little known to the general public as that of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, the founder of Singapore. It is 
possibly more familiar to the average Hollander whose 
grandfathers leoked upon it as that of an international 
freebooter. Raffles cannot however remain longer in 
obscurity. Recently his Life was written by Mr. 
Demetrius Boulger and now Mr. Egerton has con- 
tributed an excellent account of him, based largely on 
Mr. Boulger’s, to the Builders of Greater Britain 
series. Mr. Egerton has a splendid subject, the 
interest of which has only been tapped; it is a pity 
that he is so carried away by the heroic in Raffles as to 
refer to him on every other page as ‘‘our hero,” as 
though he were the leading figure in a penny novelette. 
Raffles’ career was as remarkable in many ways as that 
of Warren Hastings and there are several points of 
similarity between the two. His treatment at the 
hands of his employers is certainly reminiscent of 
Warren Hastings’ troubles, and like many another 
empire-builder he went to his grave with a broken 
heart. Raffles began life almost uneducated. Most 
of. what he learned he taught himself. As Mr. 
Egerton says ‘‘ Raffles never knew the insouciance 
or selfish serenity of the ordinary schoolboy.” Yet 
Warren Hastings, whose genius for despatch-writing 
Macaulay indicates in more than one eloquent passage, 
hardly surpassed Raffles in the brilliant State papers 
which-were turned off with the ease of the readiest and 
most superficial of letter-writers. Nor was this an 
acquirement so much as a gift. At twenty-seven Raffles 
wrote reports concerning Malacca and other places of 
importance to Britain’s Eastern Empire, which Lord 
Minto deemed worthy of close attention. He mastered 
the Malay language and Malay history. He enunciated 
suggestive and valuable theories as to the origin of 
‘‘the Malay nation,” and was as earnest a supporter, 
if not always as intimate a student, of all that advanced 
knowledge of the flora and fauna of the Archipelago 
as of political and international arrangements. But 
for his knowledge of Malay history he would never 
have known of Singapore or have been in a position to 
gauge its significance to Indo-Chinese commerce. 
Raffles was a mere clerk at the time when he began 
to educate his chiefs in a larger conception of the 
opportunities latent in Far Eastern seas. Some of his 
proposals must have caused almost as much astonish- 
ment as Clive’s suggestion to the Governor of Madras 
that he should be allowed to seize Arcot. Raffles had 
not been long in the Far East before he began to 
evolve schemes for breaking up the Dutch monopoly in 
Malaysia. He strove hard to secure the annexation of 
Java to our Eastern Empire and for a time the island 
was actually under the British flag with Raffles as 
Lieutenant-Governor. His plans showed the most 
wonderful grip of the conditions. His policy with rare 
exceptions was frankly anti-Dutch ; such a policy could 
hardly fail, unless it were to go to the extreme of 
barbarity, to be progressive. In Java as elsewhere the 
aim of the Dutch was to establish a ring fence and 
make within it the highest possible profit compatible 
with the continued existence of any particular enter- 
prise. They went far to ruin all they touched com- 
mercially and morally. Raffles reversed their treat-’ 
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‘ment‘of the natives and’‘their financial-:expedients, 
with the result, that -when the island was handed 
back: to ‘them: theif representatives, adopted most of 
his measures as their..own. . Those: measures were 
severely criticised 'in. England, but Rafiles’ great. sin 
ntly was that he could not immediately make 
Java conveibuite to the «dividends of the East India 
y-: He was curtly dismissed from the position 
of ieut.-Governor as a visionary. ‘and..a failure. 
It is something to be: thankful for that a self- 
sufficient stay-at-home officialdom did not succeed 
in clipping his wings once and for all.  Inter- 
‘national relationships. regulated: the rivalries of British 
and Dutch in Eastern waters: to’ some extent, but 
‘the interests of directors and shareholders were often 
@ more potent influence. Java having been . given 
‘back, Raffles never ceased to search: for.some coign 
of vantage for British trade on the route from India 
to China. The Dutch described him as a Spirit that 
would never allow the East to be at rest, and the 
‘importance of Singapore is perhaps: best gauged by 
‘their annoyance at its seizure. Raffles was however 
careful: to ascertain that they had there no treaty rights, 
-and ‘he managed to establish a footing, in Singapore 
sufficient to show what an excellent stroke of business 
he had accomplished before any decision could be 
‘taken against it by the Directors at home, There were 
serious menaces from the Dutch, and strenuous and 
-even factious opposition from British officers, like 
Bannerman, the Governor of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
but Raffles did not budge, happily for British interests 
then and now. If he: was not allowed to complete 
political arrangements which. would form a counter- 
poise to. the influence of the Dutch, he was at least able 
to keep a way open for such arrangements when 
Europe: might please to make them. Mr. Egerton 
certainly does not exaggerate when he says that ‘‘at 
the time the power of the Netherlands stood like a lion 
in the path of the open road to the Far East. Without 
the shedding of a single drop of blood ; unsupported 
‘by ministers at'home, criticised, snubbed, and censured, 
Raffles removed ‘the impediment, and secured to Great 
Britain her fair share of the Eastern trade. If evera 
‘man had the right to say ‘ Alone I did it,’ it was he.” 
Raffles died on the eve of his forty-sixth birthday a 
worn-out and disappointed man. He crowded into his 
‘brief life sorrows and work enough for half a dozen 
«amen. His constitution was undermined by the climate ; 
his children to whom he was devoted were cut off one 
-after another with appalling suddenness; the mass of 
precious and irreplaceable native manuscripts and docu- 
ments he ‘had collected with a view to an elaborate 
‘history of Sumatra and Borneo were lost in a fire at sea 
‘from which he and his wife escaped only with their 
‘lives ; he lost £16,000 by the failure of his East Indian 
agents, and when he reached England and applied for 
‘some substantial recognition of his services he was met 
with a contra account in the shape of an accumulation 
of claims by the company which showed that in doing 
their work he had incurred personal liabilities to them 
of £22,200. Philosopher as he was and ready at all 
times to meet .manfully the buffets of fortune or the 
affronts which patient merit. of the unworthy takes, his 
great spirit was unequal to this final blow. It is true 
there ‘is not a little in Raffles’ position which is 
-difficult ‘to explain. He started out without a half- 
:penny, but badly remunerated on the one hand and 
careless of money on the other though he was, he yet 
managed to purchase properties and maintain a social 
position which-men who are reputed well off would not 
-disdain. His integrity was never called in question, 
though his discretion was once sharply challenged. His 
resources such as they were can only be accepted as 
-gharacteristic of one who in so many things was not as 
-other men. In these days when empire-builders are 
the vogue, it is well to be reminded of the conditions 
under which they lived and dared and died eighty or a 
‘hundred years ago. Raffles to-day would in some respects 
‘be handicapped more severely than he was in 1819. 
Singapore was described then as ‘‘another of Raffles’ 
aberrations ;.”’ the whole thing was done before it could 
be checked; to-day a similar proceeding if deemed 
equally unwise or-equally inconvenient would be repu- 
diated:by:cable. Time was on Raffles’ side and. happily 
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A METHOD. 


“St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans : a New Translation 
' with a Brief Analysis.” By W. G. Rutherford. 
‘ London : Macmillan. 1900. 35. 6d. net. 


R. RUTHERFORD. opens | his preface with a chal- 
lenge to theology which his eminence as a gram- 
marian entitles him to give :—‘‘ This was once a plain 
letter concerned with a theme which plain men might 
understand. Why is it so far from plain now to many 
who in knowledge and even in spiritual discernment are 
at least the equals of the tradesmen, mechanics and 
servants to whom it was immediately addressed?” 
Theology must admit that there is a sense in which 
plain men can understand it. There is, indeed, no por- 
tion of Scripture from which excerpts can more profit- 
ably be taken, and none from which the passages 
selected suffer less by separation from their context, 
than the Epistle to the Romans. The history of Pro- 
testant doctrine and devotion, so much of which has 
been warped by an exclusive attention to some parts of 
it; isa proof of its power over plain minds. But the 
Epistle as a whole offers a problem whose solution 
demands the most complete equipment of historical and 
theological knowledge. If we compare the skilful 
analysis which Dr. Rutherford has prefixed to the sec- 
tions into which he divides it with that which Sanday 
and Headlam have provided in their edition, we shall 
find serious differences as to the course and scope of the 
argument ; and these are but two of many divergent 
explanations. Grammar, in fact, and common sense 
cannot transport us to the point of view of the first 
readers ; the trained historical imagination is needed if 
we are to comprehend, as no modern yet has fully done, 
the thoughts of these humble Christians who could take 
so vivid and intelligent an interest in the controversy 
concerning justification. As the mechanics of Athens 
could follow the reasonings of Pericles, and the mass of 
Athanasius’ contemporaries had a knowledge of the 
doctrine of the Trinity which would put to shame the 
vague declamation which passes for dogmatic statement 
in many a modern pulpit ; so the converts whom S. Paul 
addressed were at home in every phase of a debate 
which had gained new reality in passing from the 
Jewish schools into Christian thought. 

Still, though more than a study of grammar is needed 
to bring out the Apostle’s meaning as it must have 
presented itself to his readers, a fresh light upon his 
language is of the utmost value, and Dr. Rutherford 
supplies it. ‘‘ Greek,” he reminds us, ‘‘is not one 
language but several score;” and though he looks 
down, with a pride that is pardonable in a master of the 
Attic, upon later forms, he is ready to use his skill for 
the elucidation of the Christian documents. He gives 
some amusing instances from Disraeli’s novels of care- 
less writing, which yet conveys its meaning ; and he is 
confident that a sufficient familiarity with S. Paul’s 
conversational Greek will make his meaning equally 
clear. We may not be convinced, for he does not give 
his reasons, that his explanation in every instance he 
has chosen is the right one. But his method is sound 
in this as in the other chief point on which he touches. 
The system of uniformly rendering a Greek word by 
the same English equivalent, and of pressing gram- 
matical differences into definite variations of meaning, 
is becoming in some hands as artificial and as sterile as 
medizval allegorism. S. Paul, with his meagre vocabu- 
lary, he argues, is the last writer to whom so rigid 
a theory should be applied. ‘‘If S. Paul had known 
Greek better, he would have proved himself one of the 
greatest masters of expression and style.” As it is, 
such words as ‘‘ wealth,” ‘‘ likeness,” ‘‘ abound,” have 
to serve in senses which vary with the context, and a 
mechanical uniformity can only confuse the reader. 
These are Dr. Rutherford’s main positions; and we 
venture to say that nothing more suggestive in this 
department has been published of late years than the 
preface in which he sets them out. 

A few words must be said of the translation. It is 
clear and vigorous, made from an eclectic text which 
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is nearer to the Textus Receptus than to that of 
Westcott and Hort. We may doubt whether the 
translator is justified in lightening his task by banishing 
into footnotes three important parentheses. This is, to 
say the least, the use of a device of which S. Paul had 
not the advantage ; and a reader unfamiliar with the 
Epistle will probably imagine that these modest 
sentences in smaller type are additions to the argument, 
furnished by Dr. Rutherford himself. But the interest 
of his book lies not in itself but in the promise it 
implies. He has pointed out a new method, and we 
cannot doubt that he will employ it. It is within his 
power to perform a service and to win a reputation as 
solid and as enduring as that of Field and the Otium 
Norvicense. 


THE LATER TALE OF A MARCHER TOWN. 


“‘ Cardiff Records.” Edited by John Hobson Matthews. 
Cardiff: Published by order of the Corporation. 
1g00. 

rs his second volume of the Municipal Records of 
Cardiff the editor has clearly been embarrassed by 

the mass of his materials. To gauge accurately the 

success of his selection, it would be necessary to 
read all the documents which it was in his power 
to publish. Taking the volume however as it stands 
we can say that it quite sustains the high level attained 
by its predecessor. Whatever remains to be told, Mr. 

atthews has at least enabled us to see many a new 
picture in the political and social life of Cardiff and 

Glamorganshire during the years that divide the 

Reformation from the Reform Bill. 

His first and third chapters deal with the history and 
records of certain manors in the neighbourhood of 
Cardiff, and it is curious to note fresh evidence of 
the blending together of Keltic custom and Norman 
law in the Marcher land. It was only in the present 
century that the lord of one of these manors ceased 
to collect his mises. These mises were a commuted 
money payment for the voluntary gifts of corn pre- 
sented in the days of free Wales by each cwmwd to 
the native prince on his accession. ‘Tis also remark- 
able how tenaciously feudal abuses dragged on here in 
spite of Acts of Parliament. In 1666 the men of 

a were still grinding their corn at their lord’s 
mill. 

Chapter II. gives us a list of the old Lords Marcher. 
of Glamorgan of whom Jasper Tudor, Duke of Bedford 
who died in 1495 was the last, and of the more modern 
Lords of Cardiff, now represented by Lord Bute, who 
derive their title from the grant of Edward VI. to Sir 
William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke. It is 
a matter for regret however that the editor has not also 
furnished us with the names of the civic officials of his 
borough in times past. A list of these would be more 
interesting to the general reader and we must add 
(considering the origin of the book) in better taste than 
the insertion by way of frontispiece of the portrait of 
Cardiff's present Town Clerk. In Chapter IV. how- 
ever we meet a town clerk of Cardiff who deserves a 
place in history, one John Wood who between 1818 
and 1825 played the part of a civic Hampden against 
the Stuarts of Cardiff Castle. It is interesting to trace 
in his notes here published the absolute collapse of 
municipal institutions at the commencement of the 
present century, and mournful to reflect (as one reads 
them) that the Municipal Act of 1835 has banished to 
the study of the antiquary the burning questions as to 
the meanings of the medieval charters, on which this 
old Whig so often took counsel’s opinion. 

The Glamorgan Calendar of Rolls and Gaol Fines 
(Chapter V.) between the years 1548 and 1830 makes 
interesting and yet sorry reading. The loyalty of 
Wales to the lost causes is proved by the numerous 
convictions of Popish recusants at one period and 
of the gentlemen who ‘wickedly seditiously and 
audaciously drank and toasted” (p. 191) the King over 
the water at another. With regard to the first-named 
class however, it may be doubted whether some of the 
persons whose convictions for the crime of absenting 
‘* themselves from their respective parish churches and 
chapels” are here recorded were not in fact Puritans. 
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to show that they were (as the editor supposes) in all 
cases Roman Catholics. Further in giving his notes 
of the several indictments Mr. Matthews should nos 
almost invariably have omitted the name of the judge, 
which in many cases would be exceedingly interesting. - 

Chapter VII., entitled the South Wales Chantry 
Certificate, shows the reformers of Edward VI. at 
work on their pietistic plunderings. The editor is here 
fairly severe; but none too much so on the hypocrites 
who in the name of religion robbed the poor of their 
educational charities. We could wish by the way that 
he had given us some documents as to the pillage of 
the Church by the ‘‘ Saints” of Cromwellian days. On 
the history of Cardiff however under the Common- 
wealth the book is curiously silent. The-same chapter 
shows that in South Wales the Chantry priests were 
removable by ae churchwardens. The Corporation 
Miscellanea (Chapter VIII:) and the Custom House 
Records {Chapter IX.) ‘contain some curious informa- 
tion. Thus we read that in 1793 the councillors of 
Cardiff paid one Watkin Williams half a guinea for 
hanging and burning Tom Pain (in effigy). Those were 
loyal and merry times. 


‘**ROBERT ORANGE” AND OTHER NOVELS. 


“* Robert Orange : a Sequel to ‘ The School for Saints.’ ” 
By John Oliver Hobbes. London: Unwin. 1900. 


“The School for Saints” ended at a moment whem 
Robert Orange, M.P., after stirring adventures im 
Spain, was about to marry a young widow, Mrs.. 
Parflete, daughter of the Archduke Charles of Alberia 
by a morganatic marriage. ‘‘John Oliver Hobbes” 
hinted that the marriage was to be disastrous, and 
promised a further narrative of Orange’s politicad 
career. The sequel opens abruptly with the appearance: 
of a new character, Lady Sara De Treverell, whose 
emotions are allowed to cross and obscure the main 
issues. Orange’s marriage brings speedy disaster, 
and then come chapter upon chapter of anti-climax. 
For one intense moment a striking situation is: 
realised: Orange and Brigit Parflete, when they 
find that the wretched Parflete still lives, touch the 
higher spheres of romance. Henceforth the novel is. 
a story of renunciation, chequered at the close by a 
return to the adventurous elements handled by the 
writer in the earlier volume. At intervals Disraeli 
crosses the stage. No attempt is made to realise: 
Orange’s political life, for the political interest centres: 
round his friend Lord Reckage. The romantic interest 
is somewhat ineffectually divided between Reckage’s 
amorous vacillations and Robert’s great passion. The 
tiresome Lady Fitz-Rewes reappears. Orange has lost 
vitality while Mrs. Craigie kept him waiting on the 
shelf and took the town with ‘‘ The Ambassador.” 
It is not a pleasant duty to disparage a book which 
has evidently been written with infinite care. The book 
would have stirred the reader more had it retained some-- 
thing of the slap-dash of her early work. And in spite 
of the careful writing, the occasional preciosity of the 
phrasing, the studied languor of long-drawn periods, 
there are curious slips. Nor does the writer know her 
political world as well as she would have us believe : the 
idealist Roman Catholic Tory M.P. of the ‘seventies: 
would surely not have been a welcome member at 
Brooks’. These are small matters perhaps, but they 
count in a book whose aim is so high. There are happy 
phrases, and more, there is a sympathetic interpretation 
of subtle and elusive emotions, a sense of pathos un- 
marred by any facile exaggeration, a vision of spirituab 
paths which lie far from the common life. Yet the 
book by its faulty construction misses real dramatic’ 
success. 


‘* The Seafarers.” By John Bloundelle-Burton. London: 
Pearson. 1900. 


This story contains one good idea, that of a whole 
crew being stricken by blindness, but it is indifferently 
worked out. The author’s evident intention is to be 
melodramatic, but we doubt whether he could evoke 
sympathies even on the Surrey side. His titles for 
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«chapters are peculiarly irritating, for:instance ‘‘ Sweeter 
than blue-eyed violets or the damask rose” is the title 
to his introduction of the heroine, And the clumsiness 
of his style is only surpassed by his verbosity: ‘‘ She 
went across the passage to her mother’s room. Yet, 
ere she did so, let us regard this young girl, whose 
story and adventures we are now to follow—this girl 
whose dreams of leering crocodiles and dark, mystic 
caves, with hideous creatures gyrating in them, will, 
as we shallsee, be far outnumbered and outshone by the 
actual realities that . . . For it has been resolved on by 
Fate, or Providence, or Destiny, or whatever one may 
term that power which controls our earthly existence, 
that to Bella Waldron were to come experiences, 
strange, horrible, and fantastic, such as the last decade 
of our expiring century rarely assaults men with, and 
women hardly ever.” Or again: ‘‘ Whereforé since 
the ‘Emperor of the Moon’ has arrived thus far in 
tthe Indian Ocean there has now to be set down a series 
of strange events which befell her, of so remarkable 
and peculiar a nature that one wonders that those events 
thave never been chronicled before. For, far different 
‘from the ordinary stress and disasters which overtake 
ships at sea were those which have to be described ; 
‘far different from those which the recorders of maritime 
calamities are in the habit of chronicling either in 
romance or dry-as-dust descriptions of fact.” Parturiunt 
montes. .. . 


“« The Catacombs of Paris.” By E. Berthel. Rendered 
into English by M. C. Helmore. London: Con- 
stable. 1900. 6s. 


We confess to having read this exciting novel 
in a single sitting. In spite of its 492 pages, the 
story never drags; and, from the day that Philippe de 
Caussan and his gay friend, the Abbé Chavigny, 
descend into the catacombs of Paris for the first time, 
€ the amazing moment when they kill the idiot 

édard who has haunted them for years, we admire 
the skill with which M. Berthel relates his narrative, and 
the ability wit which Mr. Helmore has rendered it into 
English. No bones lay about the catacombs in those 
times ; Louis XV. (and afterwards Louis X V1.) was on 
the throne, and the underground quarries were occupied 
by a strange religious sect, a band of coiners, as well 
as by Médard the uncanny. Want of space, unfortu- 
nately, prevents us from giving even a bare idea of the 
many stirring adventures experienced by Philippe, 
Thérése (his lady love), and the Abbé below Paris; nor 
are we able to do more than pass praise upon the capi- 
tal description of Thérése’s convent and the authentic 
character-sketch of a Governor of the Bastille. The 
book, in fact, contains so much ‘‘incident”’ that, to be 
appreciated, it should be read; and so we have no 
hesitation in recommending it to all who are fond of 
highly adventurous and exhilarating tales. 


“* Mis’ess Joy.” By John Le Breton. London: 
Macqueen. 1900. 35. 6d. 


This story seems to have been modelled on the works 
ef George Eliot and should appeal to the admirers of 
her particular school. The average modern novel- 
reader will probably deem it somewhat too heavy, but, 
should he persevere with it, he will be rewarded by 
some striking character-sketches and interesting situa- 
tions. The author has a dramatic instinct and a sense 
of humour; if he seems sometimes a trifle slow in 
coming to his points, the fault is probably that of the 
present generation’s impatience. Our fathers and 
grandfathers are sure to delight in it. 


“ The Increasing Purpose.” By James Allen Lane. 
London: Macmillan. 1900. 6s. 


With pomp and circumstance of words and argu- 
ments does Mr. Allen set forth the religious doubts of a 
young and supremely uninteresting Kentucky farmer. 
If we leave out the long religious conversations (which 
we would gladly do) we find ourselves face to face with 
a friend of our youth. Who does not recognise the 
earnest young sceptic, the shocked and narrow-minded 
father and mother, and the gentle sweetheart who guides 
the lost one home! It is very touching, but what the 
Increasing Purpose is, save that the story is increasingly 
dull, we are at a loss to-discover. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


we Church.” By the late Henry Cobbe. London : Bell. 
1899. : 

“ The half is more than the whole” would have been trué of 
this bulky volume. Yet much. gratitude is due to our laborious 
and zealous clerical antiquaries; whose local histories will be a 
great assistance to future archzologists. Mr. Cobbe, the 
learned Bedfordshire rural dean, had a worthy subject in Luton 
Church, and the interest of Luton centres round this fine 
church, the only thing left to it which is not commonplace. On 
its site Mr. Cobbe thinks the first house of God in the shire was 
planted, and the first converts to Christianity christened there 
in the Lea. Five manses in “ Lygetune” granted by Offa in 
792 to his new S. Alban’s Abbey are certainly the earliest 
recorded gift to Holy Church in that part of England, and even 
these were a restitution to religion, for the king describes the 
landas that which an unidentified abbot Ahlmund, “ who had 
deceitfully neglected: the fyrd, gave me by way of reconcile- 
ment.” The abbot and convent of S. Alban’s obtained a grant 
of the advowson and parsonage of Luton church about 1150, 
and the profits, with others, were appropriated to the cellarer 
of the abbey for the entertainment pilgrims visiting the 
saint’s shrine. Mr. Cobbe defends the impropriating policy of 
the monasteries, which, and not the secular clergy, had 
evangelised the country and built and served most of 
the churches, so that the tithes of the shrift-shire or district 
were naturally brought to them as to the mother church. 
Luton’s list of parsons goes back to “ Morcar the priest,” who 
was presented by the Confessor, and of vicars, perpetual and 
otherwise, to 1153. One incumbent, Bishop Adrian de Castello 
(1492), was cardinal and papal secretary, himself aimed at the 
papacy, and was accused of attempting the murder of Popes 
Alexander and Leo. As to the church itself there are no 
remains of the Norman, and few even of the early English 
building. In the fourteenth century the fabric, with the Hoo 
chapel, was rebuilt on a grand scale, and in spite of the 
mischief worked by Puritans—Camden found the quire 
“roofless and grown over with weeds”—by churchwarden 
stupidity, and by modern “improvements” and restorations, 
it is still a noble monument of the past. Mr. Cobbe did not 
live to revise the later part of this volume, but we have noticed 
hardly any errors in the great quantity of letterpress. It is a 
fly, perhaps, in the ointment when we read of “S. Thomas & 
Becket,” and we cannot believe that the expression is really 
quoted (p. 73) from a charter of 5 Edw. IV. Surprise is 
expressed (p. 332) at a widow appearing by her maiden name 
on a brass of 1524. But this was common. George Heriot’s 
wife, for example (vide “ Rob Roy”), had on her grave, “ Hic 
Alicia Primrose jacet.” 


“Conversations with Prince Bismarck.” Collected by Heinrich 
von Poschinger. Edited by Sidney Whitman. London 
and New York: Harpers. 1900. 6s. 


Herr von Poschinger’s official position afforded him unique 
opportunities for collecting authentic details and many enter- 
taining anecdotes about the Iron Chancellor. Mr. Whitman 
has made selections for English purposes from five bulky 
volumes. According to Mr. Whitman it was not Bismarck’s 
amhition that “ Germany should domineer the world, nor even 
that she should excel other nations in the tricks of the money 
market, highly as he valued a nation’s prosperity as a means 
and an indication of progress. ... The foundation of the 
State should be one of an ethical character, with unity for its 
keystone and the principle underlying its wider policy, 
‘Niemand zu Lieb, Niemand zu Leid.’” That, as Bismarck’s 
motto late in life, is a little reminiscent of the philanthropy 
practised by men who have successfully fleeced their fellows. 
Among Bismarck’s sayings was one which might easily be 
adapted to the uses of a putative party chief nearer home. 
“The best preparatory school for a Chancellor of the German 
Empire now would be a circus trained under a juggler ; Con- 
servatives, Liberals, Centre—one of these must always be in 
the air but only so high that one can catch him again, and 
whilst doing so the two others must not be allowed to fall.” 


“ Bowery Tales.” By Stephen Crane. London: Heinemann. 
1900. 6s. 

We should hesitate to say positively that the early work of 
Mr. Stephen Crane does not deserve republication, but when 
he wrote “George’s Mother” he had certainly not found him- 
self. It is a story of the familiar American kind: endless 
trouble expended to explain how very dull a dull woman can 
be. “Maggie” is in a different shelf. It is undoubtedly 
dramatic, a squalid miserable drama played by living human 
creatures. Mr. Hubert Crackanthorpe, had he been an 
American, might have written it. But it is difficult for erring 
human critics, though they would fain be just, to like a story 
prefaced by Mr. W. D. Howells’ “ Appreciation.” Mr. Howells 
1s not seen at his best when he stands outside a penny gaff and 
bangs the big drum. His most salient phrase is merely a prose 
repetition of those great lines ina certain “ Ballad of a Bun :” 
pe pe sister to the Microbe now And cousin German to the 
Worm.” It is hard on poor Stephen Crane that Mr. Howells 
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should overstate the casé : “ Magyie” ‘was a very remarkable 
work for a young man, and, unpleasant as the theme is, there. 
is no mud for mud’s sake about it. ‘It is a piece of. true 


tragedy, which only a ve oung ma Id have had the 


“Liberalism and the Empire.” Three Essays. London : 
R. B. Johnson. 1900. 

Messrs. Hirst, Hammond and Gilbert Murray, the authors of 
these three essays, display some cleverness and a great deal of 
unnecessary bitterness. We might perhaps confine this stric- 
ture to the papers by the two first-named gentlemen on 
“Imperialism and Finance” and “Colonial and Foreign 
Policy.” Mr. Gilbert Murray makes no attacks on parties or 
individuals in his remarks on our relations with the coloured 
races under our control. We all deplore the state of things he 
censures, but he suggests no remedy save more stringent laws 
and a stricter application of them and with this every sane 
Imperialist agrees. As for the other gentlemen there is no 
doubt much that could be said from their point of view and 
should be said, there is much in vulgar “Imperialism” for 
Englishmen to regret and foreigners to resent, but it will not 
be cured by including all “ Imperialists” under a common ban 
as desiring “the pageants, the excitements and the spoils of 
foreign conquests.” It is this sort of unreasoning abuse that 
has made the critics of the Government so weak in the House 
of Commons and on the platform. While it may be forgiven 
in electioneering, its ineffectiveness is particularly exposed when 
it appears in the cold light of print. 


“ Natal and the Boers.” 


2s. 6d. net. 
“The Boer Invasion of Natal.” By Clement H. Stott. London : 
Partridge. 1900. 25. 6d. net. 


. Mr. Clement H. Stott’s little volume is the complement of Mr. 

Rowell’s. The one describes the birth of a colony and its 
career down to the Boer invasion, the other tells the story of 
Natal’s share in the war. Neither can lay claim to any par- 
ticular distinction ; both are unpretentious and will serve as’ 
easy and superficial accounts of things which most people 
should know for themselves already. Mr. Rowell’s reason for 
writing is that until he went to Natal he was ignorant of the 
country’s interesting history ; having enlightened himself he 
seeks to enlighten others. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


“ Modern French Authors ” (Junior Course). : By G. E. Kastner. 
“ Modern French Authors” (Advanced Course). ByG. E. 
Kastner. “A Compendious German Reader.” By J. B. 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1900. 
2s. 6d. each. 


Mr. Kastner has prepared two very excellent books of unseens 
for junior and advanced students. One of the chief merits of 
the selections is their freshness. Mr. Kastner has judiciously 
rejected the time-honoured clichés that have so often done duty 
as unseens in the majority of books of passages at sight. If 
there is a fault about Mr. Kastner’s analecta, it is that they 
deal rather too exclusively with descriptive passages. 
much may be forgiven an editor who has attempted to form 
not only a book of excerpts for translation but also an antho- 
logy in pg and verse of modern French literature. The 
extent of Mr. Kastner’s labours may be gauged by the fact that 
in his advanced course he has laid no less than fifty-six authors 
under contribution, Mr. Beak’s volume is even more encyclo- 
pedic. It is an attempt to combine in one a reading-book, 
a history primer, and a literary text-book. Much space is saved 
by the abolition of notes, whose place is taken by an outline. of 
German history and short biographies of German authors. 
The history is written perhaps too exclusively from the Prussian 
standpoint, but, taken as a whole, the book is a veritable multum 
in parvo. It is a pity it is disfigured with a good many mis- 

nts, some of them ve bad ones, as indiquité (for 
indignité), bieu (for bien), Riga (for Riigen), Dumonriez (for 
Dumouriez), Moreaux (for Moreau), Davonst (for Davoust), 
Yorck (for York). Most of these are mistakes in French. Mr. 
Beak ought to have got Mr. Kastner to correct his proofs. 


“Dent’s First German Book.” 
and Walter Rippmann. 2s. 

“ Dent’s German Reader.” By S. Alge and Walter Rippmann. 
London: Dent. 1899. 2s. 6d. net. 


These two books are based on the Neue Methode. Pictures 
take the place of English by way of explanation. The mother 
tongue is in fact excluded from the class-room, even such a 
useful mental exercise as translation being strictly “tabooed ” 
in these volumes. If in a multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom, the First German Book should be a prodigy of peda- 
gogy, as it has taken no less than three persons to put it 
together. A novel feature in the volume isa phonetic appendix 
which has been added for such as believe that the pronunciation 
of a foreign language is easiest learnt through the medium of 
verbal algebra. 


By S. Alge, L. Hamburger, 


The? Saturday” Review. 


By T. Rowell. London: Dent. 1900., 
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“ Heine's, Prose.” Edited by Albert B. Faust. New. York 
The Macmillan Co. 1899. 3s. 6d. rd 
This is.a very scholarly production which is not, however, 
bove the heads of schoolboys. The extracts are well made 
and clearly printed. There is a good introduction which. is not 
too academic, a capital portrait of Heine, a useful map of the: 
Harz district; notes which give the right sort of help and do not 
make a vain parade of the author’s erudition, a bibliography— 
which is still weak point in. the making of English editions—. 
and a:short index. In fact the: editor seems successfully to- 
have forestalled all the objections that the most captiaus critic, 
if he were “a just beast,” would be likely to raise. i a4 
“Cassell’s Lessons in French.” By Louis Fasquelle, Prof. de- 
Lolme, and Prof. E. Roubaud, New Edition, revised by 
James Boielle. London: Cassell. 1899. 35. 6d. 


The mere fact: of this book bearing the impress of being the. 
145th thousand is a testimony to its antiquity, It has in a way 
been brought up to date by M. J. Boielle, but none the less, it: 
remains in many respects, especially in its general construction, 
as antique as ever. Messrs, Cassell would do well to project 
another book on more modern lines. One of the best features. 
in the book is the table of Anglo-French: Homonyms and’ 
Paronyms, but one swallow does not make a summer. 


“Schilling’s Spanish Grammar.” Translated and Edited ‘by- 
Frederick Zagel. London : Francis Hodgson. 1899. , 


‘ Good ‘cloth sells in the box,” says, the Spanish proverb.. 

This is true indeed in the country of origin, but not abroad,, 
and Mr. Frederick Zagel has done well to draw attention to the 
high repute in Germany of Prof. Schilling’s Grammar which he 
has translated and edited for the use of English students. The- 
book has the merit of initiating the pupil not only into the 
language but also into the manners and ways of thought of the 
inhabitants. Considering the large amount of trade which this. 
country carries on with Spain and the Spanish-speaking States. 
of North and South America, it is obvious that the Spanish. 
language is unduly neglected in England by those prepating 
for commercial life, while our more cultured classes are wofully 
ignorant of its magnificent literature, which can boast of a Lope, 
a Cervantes, and a Calderon. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Studi e Ritratti Letterari. 
Giusti. 1900. Lire 4. 
Professor Chiarini has always seemed to us one of the best of 
modern Italian critics. His judgment is sound and shrewd, his- 
taste wholesome, his sympathies are on the side of common 
sense, and he is yet a bit of an idealist. Moreover he has a 
simplicity of style which is essentially captivating ; he has the 
gift of portraiture, and he has, beyond all his fellows, the art of 
interesting us in his subjects. The present volume is made up 
entirely of studies and portraits of English and German writers. . 
We have chapters on Burns, Shelley, Swinburne, Carlyle and 
his wife, Byron and his wife, Byron and the Countess Guiccioli, 
and no fewer than six chapters—perhaps the most striking in 
the book—relating to Heinrich Heine. It is something of a 
comfort to come across an Italian critic who is so thoroughly at 
home in our literature: he can even spell English names and 
has successfully rescued them from the maltreatment of the 
printer. We are inclined to think that he exaggerates Shelley’s 
lyrical qualities, and he is obviously strongly influenced by the 
English indiscriminate adulators of Shelley who preached to us 
unrestrained some quarter of a century ago. But we welcome 
his clear painstaking judgments, and cannot help thinking that 
a translation of this book would be of service to a considerable 
number of English readers. 


Storia e Fisiologia del? Arte di Ridere. 
Hoepli. 1900. Lire 4.50. 

The title of this book, and something too in its composition, 
at once recalls the Anatomy of Melancholy, for the work under 
review no more scientifically deals with the physiology of: 
laughter than does Burton’s famous treatise systematically 
anatomise Melancholy. ‘he volume now published deals with 
antiquity and the middle age, and vast and entertaining, if 
somewhat desultory, is the earning which the erudite author’ 
has brought together. Particularly happy are the pages on 
Plautus and Terence : we are skilfully made to feel that there is 
no gulf between them and us, that they are as up-to-date and 
entertaining as Molitre and Goldoni. We regret the anti-’ 
Christian sentiment of the book, dragged in as it is in that pur- 
poseless and needless fashion now happily going out of vogue, but 
for the sake of the veteran author’s great learning and his occa- 
sional brilliant powers of presentation, we look forward to the 
two further volumes of this work which are due. The one will 
deal with the Renaissance, the other with the modern world. 

Incomprensibile: Romanzo. By “Cordelia” (i.e. Virginia 
Treves). Milan: Treves. 1900. Lire 3. 

We are always very ready, to zeview italian are) 

ever keenly on the look out for this somewhat rare com- 


By Giuseppe Chiarini. Livorno > 
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modlty But Italy. seems. to, become every year more and | 


more ent upon foreign countries for its novel-reading : 
the fi of Sienkiewicz literature. is at present rising higher 
every month. We therefore turn with, something like relief 
to this novel of Neapolitan life, though’ it cannot be reckoned 
as even what the end of this century esteems in the first class. 
The plot of Signora Treves’ novel is decidedly good, but it is 
weighed down by dulness in the dialogue and a truly incom- 
prehensible fatuousness in the proceedings of the principal 
characters. We gladly attest that the book is free from 
that offensive morbidness which has come to be considered 
art among so many moderns, and spoils a novel for the 
healthy taste of the majority of English, readers. But we lose 
interest in the heroine when she -elects ‘to marry, without any 
particular compulsion, the man she does net love, while 
assuring the man she does love that he shall always be her 
dearest and most intimate friend, and that she is quite sure 
that her future husband will have no objection to this arrange- 
ment. Truly an incomprehensible compact ! 


La Malaria. By B. Grassi. Milan: Treves. 1900. Lira 1. 
A book on malaria scarcely perhaps deserves to rank as 


literature. But the subject is just now very much in the air, ° 


and on account of the solid importance of the present little 
work, we feel bound to give it a place in our conspectus of 
Italian literature. Professor Grassi, with admirable clearness 
and commendable brevity, sets forth the result of his investiga- 
tions into one of the most important scientific problems of the 
day—the origin and prevention of malarial fever. This dis- 
ease, he considers, is caused by certain microbes which have 
only two habitats : the blood of man and the stomach of a 
species of mosguite known as the Anopheles.. This insect 
having sucked the blood of a malarious person becomes in- 
fected and inoculates the next person it attacks with malaria. 
The remedy proposed by Professor Grassi is strict quarantine 
of all malarious cases., As the microbe can only breed in the 
stomach of the Anopheles, if the insect could be kept from 
infection cases of malarial fever must eventually die out. We 
regret that want of space imposes upon us so very bald a 
statement of Professor Grassi’s case, but we hope his book 
will be translated so that his views may obtain a hearing with 
a larger public. 


Livorno nel? Ottocento. Lrnaens, Belforte. 1900. Lire 3. 


We gladly notice this bright and prettily got up book, 
not merely for the real interest of its contents, but 
because it is a characteristic example of the kind of 
historical work which individual Italian cities are perpetually 
turning out. In spite of the modern Unity, local pride and 
local exclusiveness are still strong in all Italian towns. A 
citizen of Florence is first a Florentine, then a Tuscan, then an 
Italian ; a citizen of Preston is first an Englishman, then a 
Lancastrian, then a Prestonian; that is the great dominant 
difference between an Italian and an English citizen, and that 
is why Italian local literature often ranks in importance with 
national literature. The city has, in fact, the historical impor- 
tance of a nation. The present book consists of a series of 
lectures delivered by prominent Livornesi—some three or four 
of whom are also prominent Italians—and aims with success at 
giving a picture of the literary, artistic and social life of 
Leghorn during the present century. Professor Pietro Vigo 
opens the series with a preparatory lecture on Leghorn at the 
end of the eighteenth century ; Guido Menasci speaks of its 
artists; Targioni-Tozzetti of its dramatists; and there are 
lectures on its lawyers and journalists; its writers; its 
musicians ; and its mineral springs and sea-bathing season. 
The history of Italy can only properly be learnt by a minute 
study of the history of its cities, and we recommend this book 
to the student of a city which deserves a higher place in written 
history than it holds. 


Antonio Fogazzaro: la sua Vitae le sue Opere. 
Molmenti. Milan : Hoepli. 1900. Lire 4. 


To our mind Antonio Fogazzaro, poet, novelist, philosopher, 
is the most attractive and interesting figure of modern Italian 
belles-lettres. Since it is always interesting to read him, we 
welcome the present opportunity of reading about him. Pro- 
fessor Molmenti has given us a just and vivid portrait of the 
man, free altogether from that superfluity of detail which the 
vulgar desire in the portrait of a living celebrity, and his 
analysis of Fogazzaro’s writings and opinions is succinct and 
luminous. What to us are his two chief characteristics— 
healthiness of mind and the courage of unpopular opinions 
—are fully emphasised by his latest biographer. Fogazzaro 
occupies a singular position in Italian thought-: he has earned 
the dislike of superficial free-thinkers for his frank Catholicism, 
_and the condemnation of the “ Civilt’ Cattolica” for his idealistic 
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liberalism. In the realm of opinion the abiding influence of 
that philosophical giant, Rosmini, is apparent in his every 
utterance. We are far, from being in complete agreement 
with Fogazzaro, but all thought of disagreement seems, by some 
magic. quality, momentagty to disappear in the presence of his 
“independent courage and his fine scorn of the popular notions 
which are doing so much to demoralise his native country. 
-His whole character and aims deserve an attention and con- 
sideration which they have not yet received in England, but 
which will surely come with time. The present work is enriched 
with a bibliography of Fogazzaro’s writings, carefully compiled 
by “Sebastiano Rumor.” 


Corso di Diritto Commerciale. By Ercole Vidari. Vol. I. 
Milan: Hoepli. 1900. Lire 12. 

This is but the first volume of a work which is to run to 
nine volumes. Moreover it is the fifth edition of a manual 
‘well known and popular in the Peninsula. But we gladly 
accede to the publisher’s request to call attention toit. Italians 
are fine lawyers, and their strong point is perhaps commercial 
law. In this branch of law all nations have much te learn 
from them, and the only obstacle to their freely learning seems 
‘to be the Italian language which so few foreigners ever acquire 
profoundly. If this book had been written in Latin it might, 
perhaps, have secured that wider audience which it so richly 
deserves. There are arguments against the codification of all 
the laws of a country, but we think that codification may success- 
fully be attempted in some branches and notably in commer- 
cial law. The principle has been virtually accepted in our Bills 
-of Exchange Act, and in the consolidation of our Mercantile 
Marine Statutes. We have been greatly struck in reading 
Professor Vidari’s manual by the clearness which he attains 
through his work being based on that fine corpus of law, the 
Italian commercial code. Commendation of his book is un- 
necessary : it is simply the standard work on the subject in a 
country which very well understands such subjects. 


Studi Storici sul Contado di Savoia. Vol. U1. Part Il. By 
Count Alberto di Gerbaix-Sonnaz. Turin: Roux. 1900. 
Lire 2. 


This deeply interesting work was commenced so long ago as 
4883, though the part under review only carries us to Count 
Amedeus V. and the year 1310. But Count di Gerbaix-Sonnaz, 
after starting on his historical enterprise, became a busy 
diplomat, and constant residence at foreign Courts deprived 
him of the opportunities of that local research so necessary ina 
book of this character. He informs us in the prefatory note to 
this part that we may look for Parts II. and III. of the present 
*volume at an early date, and that the whole of Volume IV. is 
nearly written, all of which is good news to the student of this 
‘striking borderland dynasty. 


La Poesia Neo-Latina in Italia dal Secolo XIV al Presente. 
7 Arnoldo Bonaventura. Citta di Castello: Lapi, 1900. 
ire 4. 


We have received from Signor Lapi a copy of this interesting 
‘book which has been welcomed in ItaPy, though we doubt if it 
‘would be of much use to English readers. It consists of trans- 
“ations into certainly very good verse of the Latin poetry of 

Italian poets from Giovanni del Vergilio and Dante down to 
‘Leo XIII. and. Giovanni Pascoli. Far more Englishmen are 
able to read Latin verse than Italian poetry, and most people 
prefer to read a production in the language in which it was 
written. But Signor Bonaventura—no mean poet himself—has 
~done his work well, and we call attention to the book for the 
benefit of the curious in such matters. 


«La Civilta Cattolica, (First and third Saturday of every 
month.) Rome. Lire 1. 


We regret that want of space requires us to accord a some- 
“what summary treatment to Italian magazine literature, and 
that we have hitherto been unable to notice the “ Civiltd 
Cattolica,” which, if an organ of extreme opinion, is ably 
.and admirably conducted, and is seldom taken up without 
enlarging our circle of knowledge on subjects about which it 
vis difficult to obtain knowledge elsewhere. The “ Civiltd” is 
now in its fifty-first year, and appears to have lost none of the 
vwfighting ——— for which it was distinguished in the past. 
‘The Malleus Liberalium hits as hard as ever, and siiees 

arter to all who trifle with religion or tamper with old- 
p= onal morality. If. it remains obtuse to some of the 
benefits which Italy has acquired under the: new régime, if it 
4s occasionally harsh, over-vehement and intransigeant, it does 
the State some service by its masterly exposures of the weak 
points in the modern body politic. The “Civilta” possesses 
and cleverly handles a fine array of logic engines: ’tis a 
method of attack obnoxious to all Liberalism, and one which 
the newer folk have not yet learned effectively to repel. But 
the fiction of our contemporary is of the weakest description, 
and it is difficult to understand how the robust intellect which 
dominates the magazine seems not to have the judgment to 
detect the wishiwashiness of the fiction which it prints. 
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of that country. 
.2. To ae ne ge wah efforts made in India for advancing education and social 
reforms. 
3- To promote friendly intercourse between English people and the people of 


ia. 
The Committee (Chairman, Sir Stevart C. Baytey, K.C.S.I.) organise 
HLectures on Indian subjects, and occasional Soirées, publish a Monthly Magazine, 


zand afford information and advice to Indians in England. They also make grants - 


tfrom a Special Fund to the Branch Committees in India, for Scholarships, Training 
~of Teachers, Home Classes, &c., in encouragement of Education for Women. 

The principle of non-interference with religion is strictly ma‘ntained. 

Annual Su One Guinea ; Life-N Ten Guineas. 

The /ndian Magazine and Review is supplied to Members, or can be obtained 
«for 3s. per annum, post free, from Mr. J. S. Puittirs, rat Fieet Street, E.C. ; or 
Messrs. ARCHIBALD ConsTaBL_E & Co., 2 Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

Subscriptions and “Donations to be paid to the Lonpon AND WESTMINSTER 
JBank, 1 St. James’s Square, S.W.; to SterHen N. Fox, Esq., Treasurer, New 
University lub, S.W.; or to Miss E. A. Manninc, Hon. Sec., 5 Pembridge 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR QIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents Baldness and Scurf; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


“Dr. J. M. Barrie says, ‘*What I call the ‘Arcadia’ in ‘ Lady 
Nicotine’ is the CRAVEN Mixture, and no other.” al 


LB. SAMPLE TIN, 2/3; POST FREE, 2/6. 
J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour St., Leicester Sq., W. 


OR AGENTS. 


Latest News. Reliable News. 


EVERYBODY 


INTERESTED IN CHINA OR THE TRANSVAAL 


SHOULD READ THE 
“ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.” 


Its Articles are written by Service Men. 
Published every SATURDAY. Price 6d. 
OFFICES: 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


Official News. 


Personal News. 
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MR. MACQUEEN’S LIST 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHARWOMAN. 


As Chronicled by ANNIE WAKEMAN. 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations by “ Rip.” Crown Svo. 6s. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ This book is so lifelike, so pathetic, so humorous, so 
eo so entirely charming, that even the dialect becomes acceptable. It 
comes a help rather than a hindrance to an appreciation of the character. The 
story is full of dramatic interest, and points many morals in a way the most eloquent 
ate might envy. All the details are depicted so naturally that they cannot 
fail to be convincing. We are introduced intimately to classes whose intimacy we 
rarely win in real life ; we meet with a conventional code which differs from our 
own ; but we receive many lessons in self-sacrifice, patience, courage, and enthusiasm 
of a very high order......Altogether this is a wonderful book, and we recommend 
it as cordially to those who crave for new sensations as to those who aspire to be 
numbered among the philanthropists.” 


INTERESTING TO CLERGYMEN AND ALL THOSE WHOSE 
WORK 1S AMONGST THE POOR. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHARWOMAN. 


The World.—‘ A work to rank with Mr. Morrison's ‘ Mean Streets’ and Mr. 
Whiteing’s ‘ No. s, ite Street,’ as a contribution to our knowledge of the ways of 
life among the working poor of London, and as a literary feat of conspicuous 
excellence....,... Every page of the story of the slums, spoken in that curious dialect 
in which the author is more perfect than Mr. George Sims, makes us like the char- 
woman, respect her sturdy individuality, and understand her point of view...... 
There is not a weak line in the viva voce story ; there is not a concession to the 
commonplace ; the means by which the moral features of Betty Dobbs are impressed 
upon the reader are quite unforced; the humour in which her self-revelation 
aleane is spontaneous, quaint, unconscious.” 


MIS’ESS JOY. 


By JOHN LE BRETON, Author of ‘Unholy Matrimony,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Speaker.—‘‘ We hope this book will receive the attention it deserves......... Mr. 
Jokn Le Breton is a writer whose serious devotion to his art is proved by the steady 
advance he has made since ‘ Miss Tudor’ revealed his natural abilities. From ‘ Miss 
Tudor’ to ‘ Unholy Matrimony ’ was a great step, and now ‘ Mis'ess Joy’ shows an 
even more marked improvement. It will be observed that Mr. Le Breton’s book 
demands local and historical colour. Both are well worked in......... The characters 
are apd well drawn.” 

The Scotsman.—‘ The novel is a notable success. We have a fine picture of the 
country and the people of this famous corner of England. Mr. Le Breton is a 
master of their peculiar dialect, and has studied their customs, and even physical 
characteristics......... The author is to be congratulated.” 


THE SIN OF ATLANTIS. 


By ROY HORNIMAN. 


Glas, Herald.— A very readable story, which has not only many excellent 
qualities, but is full of promise.” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL GALLERY, 


I6 PAULL MALL EAST 


(Nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Repr oductions ‘in Carbon Print, Photo- 


gravure and Squarellgravure from the works of . . 


Old and 
Modern Masters, 


comprising the Pictures in the . . . 


NATIONAL & TATE GALLERIES 


and many others of the .... . 
MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


ART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING. 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. Illustrated Catalogues, 15. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
FICTION. 
Isis (par Comte A. de Villiers de \’Isle-Adam). Paris: Libraitie 
Internationale. 3f. So. 
On Parole (Mina Doyle). John Long. 35. 6d. 
The Silent Gate : a Voyage into Prison (Tighe Hopkins). Hurst anid 
Blackett. _6s5. 
A Princess of Vascovy (Juhn Oxenham). Bousfield. 6s. 
The Vanishing of Tera (Fergus Hume). White. 6s. 
The Goddess : a Demon (Richard Marsh). White. 6s. 
The Flick of Fortune (Thomas Parkes). White. 6s. 
The Web of Life (Robert Herrick). New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 6s. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPoRT. 


The Haddon Hall Library :—Hunting (J. Otho Paget) ; Our Forests 
and Woodlands (Jehn Nisbet). Dent. 7s. 6d. net each. 


SCIENCE. 


Handbook of Photography in Colours (T. Bolas, A. A. K. Tallent, 
and E. Senior). Marion and Co. 


THEOLOGY. 
Text-Book for the Three Creeds (Septimus Buss). Rivingtons. 15. 6d. 
Our National Church Trouble (Andrew Simon Lamb). Nisbet. 1s. 
Man and the Spiritual World (Arthur Chambers). Taylor. 3s. 6a. 


net. 
Text-Book for the Church Catechism (Septimus Buss). Rivingtons.. 
Is. 4d. 
TRAVEL. 


Over the Alps on a Bicycle (Mrs. Pennell). Unwin. 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Antarctic Regions, The (Dr. Karl Fricker). Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 

Cours de Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire (par W. G. Hartog).. 
Londres: Black. Is. net. 

Dent’s Modern Language Series:—Une Joyeuse Nichée (Edited by 
Walter Rippmann). Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

Elementary Physics and Chemistry (R. A. Gregory and A. T, 
Simmons). Macmillan. 1s. 

Exercises in the Syntax and Idioms of Attic Greek (W. H. D. Rouse 
and J. M. Sing). Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

Golden Deeds of the War (A. T. Story). Newnes. 6s. 

Health Resorts of Europe, The (Thomas Linn. Eighth year). London: 
Kimpton ; Hirschfeld. 

La Guerre, L’Armée (** M. ”). Bordeaux: Feret. 

Pedigree Work (W. P. W. Phillimore). Phillimore and Co. Is. net. 

Royal Colonial Institute : Report of Proceedings (Vol. XXXI. 1899- 
1900). The Institute. 

Russia against India (A. R. Coiquhoun). Harpers. 55. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AuGUST:— Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3fr.; Revue des Revues, Hr. 30; The Ladies’ Kenneli 
Journal, 1s. ; The Book Buyer, I5c. 


Just published, cloth elegant, price 4s. 6d. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE. 


By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


RIVINGTONS 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
he 4s 
Half Year ... oe 14 
Cheques and Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 


Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 


formed immediately. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following piaces abroad :— 
Paris... oseeseeeeee-- The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
«Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

«Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 

«+»Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine.. 


” 
BRUSSELS ....++++ 


BERLIN H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
cc Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
BuDA-PESTH A. Lappert. 

Messrs. Loescher & Co,, Corso 307. 
MADRID -- Libreria Gutenberg, Piaza de Santa Ana 13. 


CONSTANTINOPLE -Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG -..Schick’s Library. 
The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 


New YorK ...+.+-+«++++-1The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

++++++The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Montreat, Canana ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA. 


THE LONG-LIVED BMPIRE. 
By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress Dowager and over 50 other Illus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


ere Tere and instructive......... It is much more than a book of 
travel. 
58,000 Copies have been sold in England and 
America. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


THE INGREASING PURPOSE. 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. 


Literature,—‘ We may safely assert that it will achieve a large success and 
achieve it on its merits.” 


A FRIEND OF CASAR. 


A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic. 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Springfield Republican.—‘ A great novel judged by severe standards......... at 
n e dramatic scholarly.” 


New Novel by ROBERT HERRICK. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
New York Sun.— A fine and powerful story.” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Ltp., London. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS SERIES. 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each ; half-leather, gilt top,. 
6s. each. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


CROMWELL 


AND THE RULE OF THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES H. FirtTu. 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


RICHELIEU 
AND THE GROWTH OF FRENCH POWER. 


Lilustrated Prospectus on application, 


FOR THE QUEEN IN SOUTH AFRICA: 
Stories of the War. 


By Caryt Davis Haskins. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
— 


A NEW NOVEL. 


THE SECRET OF THE CRATER. 


By DUFFIELD OsBoRNE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


New Catalogue and Autumn Announcements now ready. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON; ano NEW YORK. 


HENRY J. DRANE, 


PUBLISHER. 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE has 


House, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, 
STREET. 


recently published the following 


Books which can be had at alt Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and 


TAbraries :— 


NOW READY. 


AN AMERICAN VENUS. By E Preston, 


extra. Price 6s. 


M.D. Crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. Cloth 


‘* You should beg, borrow or steal ‘An American Venus.’”—TZofical Times. 


SIR WIFE. By Ricuincs. 


An Historical Romance. Illustrated with Portraits of 


Sir Walter and Lady Raleigh. Large crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 6s. 


Of exceeding interest.”—Saturday Review. 
** A romance of marvellous interest.” — Birmingham Daily Post. 


Admirable, and evidently trustworthy.” Mall Gazette. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By Guzert Crorr. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Carefully polished...... will be found agreeable to read.” —A¢heneum. 


Smartly written......of high merit.” 7he Scotsman. 


WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. By Micuart Grant. A Love Sketch. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


Price 3s. 6d. 
A study of considerable cleverness.” — Zhe Peopie. 


** Distinctly above the average.” —Leeds Mercury. 


‘* The work is an entertaining book for a reader fond of a sentimental story.” — 7he Scotsman. 


IN THE COILS OF THE SERPENT. By Marcuerite Rosso. A Hypnotic Novel. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. With Frontispiece. Price. 6s. 


‘* When the reader gets a grip of the story he will soon find it gets a grip of him.” — Weekly Sun. 
“* Those who once take up the work will not willingly lay it down till they have arrived at the.dénouement.”—Car/isle Journal. 


MR. DRANE also has in the press, and will publish as seon 
as ready, the following important Books :— 
AN OLD WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. By E. M. Tuompson. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 
A YEAR WITH NATURE. By W. Pexcivat WesteELL, Author of ‘‘ All About Birds,” ‘‘ A Handbook 


of British Breeding Birds,” &c. Illustrated with Photograph 


s from Nature and Still Life, by J. T. Newman, G. Watmough Webster, 


H. Stone, and from Drawings by the Author. Over 170 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt. 320 pp. Price 10s. 6d. 
JOHN TOWNLEY; OR, THE TREE AND ITS FRUIT. By R. Tuynyne. Crown 8vo. Cloth. - 


Price 6s. 


FRIEND OR FOE. A Tale of an Irish Heart. By E. M. THompson. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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MR. UPCOTT GILL'S LIST OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Aquaria, Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrang , aod Manag of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 

and Where to Obtain Them, and Howto Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 

Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and ReGinatp A. R. BenNeTT, Illus- 

trated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d.,by post, 5s. 10d. 


Autograph Collecting: A Practical Manual for Amateurs and 


Historical Students, containing ample information on the Selection and Arrange- 
ment of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Specimens, &c., &c., to which are 
added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, and an extensive Valua- 
tion Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. Scott, M.D., 
L.R.C.P., &c. In leatherette gilt, price 7s. net, by post 7s. rod. 


British Dragonflies. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our 
Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. 
Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, Illustrating 39 Species ex- 

uisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and-White Engravings. In 
c gilt, price 31s. 6d. net ; by post 32s. 


Canary Book. The Breeding, Rearing, and Management of all 
Varieties of Canaries and Canary Mules, and all other matters connected with 
this Fancy. By Rosert L. Wattace. Third Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
5s. by post ss. 4d. ; with Coloured Plates, 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, a Guide to the, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, with 
their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart Tuorsurn. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price ros, 6d. net, fy post ros. rod. 


Cookery, The Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete 
Dictionary of all pertaining to the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited 
Tueo. Francis GARRETT, assisted eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Con- 
fectioners. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings by 
Harotp Furness, Gro. CruiksHANK, W. Munn ANDREw, and others. 
ee ay oe half morocco, cushion edges, price £3 3s. ; carriage free, 

3 58. 


Breaking and Train : Being Concise Directions for 
the proper education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. nd 
‘Edition. By Paturinper.” With Chapters by Hucu Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Mugrovings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of 
1 the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. Sater. Third Edition, 
with latest Prices at Auction. In cloth gilt, price 15s. net, by post 15s. sd. 


Ferns, The Book of Choice: for the Garden, Conservatory, 
and Stove. Describing the best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and 
giving explicit directions for their Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the 
arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By Gzorce ScHNEIpER. With numerous 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. In 3 vols. large post 4to. Cloth gilt, 
price £3 35. net, by post £3 ss. ; 


Game Preserving, Practical. Containing the fullest Direc- 
tions for Rearing and rving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroy- 
ing Vermin; with other Information of Value to the Game Preserver. By 
Ww. Carnecie. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. price 21s., by post 21s. ~ | 


Gardening, The Book of: a Handbook of Horticulture. By 
well-known Specialists. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” “‘ Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. I vol. demy 8vo. about 1,200 pp. price 16s. net, by post 17s. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 

Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 2,440 En- 

ravings. Edited by G. Nicnotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Cardone, 

ew ; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D.; Rev. P. W. yles, B.A., F.L.S., 

w. aseon, J. Garrett, and other Specialists. In 4 vols. large post 4to. Cloth 
gilt, price, £3, by post £3 2s. Half morocco, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 


\Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By Grorce FLEMING, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Vetesinary Surgeon to the British Army, 
and Ex-President of the — College of Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth gilt, 
price’ 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Library Manual, The. A Guide tothe Formation of a Library, 
and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. Py J. H. Starter, Barrister-at- 
Law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt. price 
7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. rod. 


Weedlework, Dictionary of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, 
Plain, and Fancy Needlework; Plain, practical, complete, and i tly 
Illustrated. By S. F. A. Cautrietp and B. C. Sawarp. In demy 4to, 
528 pp., 829 Illustrations, extra cloth gilt, plain edges, cushioned bevelled boards, 
price 21s. net, by post 21s. gd.; with Coloured Plates, elegant satin brocade 
cloth binding, and coloured edges, 31s. 6d. net, by post 32s. 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all 
the Kinds in General Cultivation, Illustrated by Coloured Plates and En- 
gravings. By W. Watson, Assistant-Curator, Royal Botanic 

by W. Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. 

Revised and with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £1 1s. net, 

by post £1 1s. 6d. 


Painters and Their Works. A Work of the Greatest Value 
to Collectors and such as are interested in the Art, as it gives, besides 
Biographical Sketches of all the Artists of Repute (not now living) from the 
13th Century to the present date, the Market Value of the Principal Works 
painted by them, with full descriptions of same. In 3 vols. cloth gilt, price 
378. 6d. net, by post 38s. 3d. ; 


Parrots, the Speaking. The Art of Keeping and Breeding the 
Principal | arrots in Confinement. By Dr. Kaxt Russ. Illustrated 
by OLOURED PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 

58. 4d. 


Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 
173 different Games of Patience. By M. Wuitmore Jones. Illustrated, 
In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and 
Management of the Pig ; the Treatment of its Diseases; the Curing and Pre- 
serving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information apper- 
taining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lonc. Fully Illustrated with 
Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 
10s. 6d., by post 1os. 11d. 


Pigeons, Fancy. Containing full Directions for the Breeding and 
Management of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known Variety 
together with all other information of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Thi 
Edition. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other full-page illustrations. By 
J. C. Lyetz. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 


e Stamps of Europe, The Adhesive: A Practical 
Guide to their Collection, Identification, and Classification. Especially designed 
for the use of those commencing the Study. By W. A. S. Westosy. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. In 2 vols. price 15s. net, by post 15s. 6d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &. SECOND EDITION. 
Edited by Kempster W. KNIGHT. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 10s. 11d. 


Sailing Tours. The Yachtsman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of 
the English and Adjacent Coasis. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, 
and Roadstead on the Course. With Numerous Charts printed in Colours, 
showing water, Sheals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. 
By Frank Cowrer, B.A. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 

Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough. 
Six Charts. Price 5s., by post 5s. 3d. 

Vol. II. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands. Twenty- 
five Charts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7s, 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vol. ILI, The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abervrach to St. Nazaire, and 
an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Vot. IV, The West Coast, from Land’s End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
cluding, the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price ros. 6d., by post 
tos. rod. 

Vol. V._ The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 10s. 6d., by post ros. rod. ’ 


Sea Terms, A Dictionary of. For the use of Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boat and Begi 


s. By A. AnsTep. Fully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 11d. 


Sleight of Hand. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain for 
Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Profusely 
Illustrated. By E. Sacus. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Solo Whist. Its Whysand Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear 
Method of Explanation and Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it 
Successfully. ith Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. By C. J. MELROSE. 
In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. rod. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Mlustrated Works of a Sporting and Racy Character. 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Seu of the Field. The whole valued 
by reference to Average Auction Prices. y J. H. SLatrr, Author of “ Library 
' I,” “‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, 

by post 7s. rod. 


Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur 
in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of all 
kinds. With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacu Browne, 
F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. In cloth gilt, price 
7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


Violins (Old) and their Makers: Including some References 
to those of Modern Times. By James M. FLeminc. Illustrated with Fac- 
oe of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d. net, by post 

rod. 


Violin School, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions 
and Exercises in Violin Playing, for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, 
and others. With a Supplement on ‘‘ Easy Legato Studies for the Violin.” B 
Fieminc. Demy gto. cloth gilt, price gs. 6d., by post 1os. 

ithout Supplement, price 7s. 6d., by post 8s. 


Vivarium, The. Beinga Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in 
Confinement. By Rev. G. C. BarzeMAN. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d. net, by post 12s. 10d. 


Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. Wherein all 
Arbitrary Dicta of Authority are eliminated, the Reader being taken de 
step through the Reasoning Operations upon which the Rules of Play are & 
By C. J. Mecrosg. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colour. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s., by post 6s. 6d. 


Wildfowling, Practical: a Bool’ on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. SHarr. The result of 25 years’ experience Wildfowl 
Shooting under all sorts and conditions of locality as well as circumstances. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
12s. 1 


Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining 
Descriptions of several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be 
of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. By Joun BICKERDYKE, 
Author of “‘ The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &c. Beautifully Illustrated 
from Ph taken by the Author. In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, 170 Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


OVER €0,000 ALREADY SOLD. 


PATRIOTISM OR SELF-ADVERTISEMENT ? 33°": 


the War by Marie Coretii. 4to. sewed, 2d. 


DAUGHTERS OF PLEASURE: 


Author of “ A Son of Africa,” ‘‘ The Gentleman Digger,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

“* Brisk and spicy without being blatant and salacious......a very good book, 
which says a lot of things that wanted saying frankly but deljcately. It is, at the 
same time, an engrossing romance.”—TZofical Times. 

BY A CANADIAN AUTHOR. 
A GIRL OF THE NORTH s A Story of London and Canada. 
© By Heten Mitecerr. Second 
Edition. Cloth gilt, 6s. 

“It is piquant and up-to-date. Miss Milecete’s style is engagingly direct and 
simple, and she has a natural talent for story-telling." —Saturday Review. 

‘** There is some clever writing in this novel, and the Canadian chapters are parti- 
cularly fresh and picturesque.” —Oxtlook. 


THE DERELICT TOMMY. 
® the Devil and the Deep 
Sea.” Cloth, top edge gilt, 2s, 
“* 4 capital tale. Entertaining reading.”—Glasgow Times. 
romance which holds one’s interest enthralled.” —WVottingham Guardian. 
MR. BART KENNEDY'S NEW BOOK. 
Just published in America with the Greatest Success. 
A MAN ADRIFT a being leaves from a Nomad’s Portfolio. By BART 
® KeEnnepy, Author of “ Darab’s Wine Cup.” “ The 
Wandering Romanoff,” &c. A narrative of adventure in all parts of the world. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 

Mr. RicHarp Le GALLIENNg, in the /d/er, says :—‘‘‘ A Man Adrift’ has held 
me as few recent ks have power to do. e k is ‘real’ because it has first 
been really lived, and then been really written. Mr. Kennedy's book has held me, 
not only by its reality, but by its courage, its 75 humour, its all-embracing 
humanity, its quiet fierceness. ‘ A Man Adrift’ is a brave book.” 


Being the S f Evelyn Grey 

of To-day, founded on fact. By A New Writer. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“*Set forth with quetie and unsparing bluntness, and the realistic fidelity is 

enhanced by powerful and vivid diction. There is, however, a pleasing love 

interest, and many flashes of humorous relief lighten this sombre but cleverly- 


written story.” —Sunday Chronicle. 
THE TRACEDY OF THE LADY PALMIST: 


tragedy. We should say, read the book by all means.” —ZLiterature. 


A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 


“THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” Warranted. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 

Ilolder is of the best grade and finish. 

The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 


Retail Price, 10/6, 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
Pens to anyone 


Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 


MAKERS— 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” sane Pui with 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
anager’? | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London... 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. S.W. 


** A powerful, stirring tale of the present day. From start to finish it is i - 
ing, especially to lady readers.” —Sus. 
BOYCOTTED, BUT CLEVER 


SHAMS ] A, Brilliant Society Novel. By****°%? Fourth Edition, 
6d with new Preface, now ready. Boycotted, but clever. Cloth gilt, 
Se 


3 
“The book is of a most daring character, but the author has treated his theme in 
a very clever manner...... Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son ‘refuse to circulate ‘ Shams,’ 
objecting to it on moral grounds. This act, on their part, however, will not greatly 
interfere with the sale of the book, which really castigates vice. We believe it will 
be as widely read as the works of Ouida and Marie Corelli.”—7he North Star. 


THE WEIRD WELL. A Tale of To-day. By Mrs. ALEc McMILLan, 
Author of the ‘Evolution of Daphne,” “So 
Runs my Dream,” &c. Art cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ An interesting, brightly-written story.”—Literary World. 


“Very powerfully written. Will be read with breathless interest.” 
Weekly Times. 


A CRY IN THE NIGHT s a Dramatic Tale. By Arnotp Gots- 
® wortny, Author of ‘ Death and the 
Woman,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* The book is ingenious and cleverly constructed, very dramatic, and relieved by 
gleams of the humour characteristic of Mr. Golsworthy.”—Pad/ Mail Gazette. 


ASHES TELL NO TALES se A Novel. By Mrs. Avpert S. 
® Bravsuaw. Author of “ False 
Gods,” “‘ The Gates of Temptation,” ‘‘ Wife or Slave?” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“‘ The book is considerably above the average, and bears evidence of insight into 
character and skill in plot construction of no mean order. The story has a thrilling 
interest, and is dramatically told.”—orth Star. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE POTTLE PAPERS.” 
A COMEDY OF TEMPTATION: 
® Coutts. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“* A very bright and breezy little story, wholesome and amusing.”— Daily News. 

** May heartily recommended. really ingenious story, and provides quite 
pleasurable excitement, while throughout the book runs a vein of facetious humour 
which will make it doubly welcome.” —A thenaum. 

“The author of the unquestionably humorous and conspi ly ful 
‘Pottle Papers’ has given the novel-reading public another ‘ taste of his quality’ in 
this fantastic story......The element of surprise predominates throughout this emi- 
nently entertaining narrative ; unexpectedness is the essential characteristic of all 
its more salient incidents, "or tragical; its dialogue sparkles with genuine, 
irresistible fun.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HYPOCRITE.” 
MISS MALEVOLENT s a Realistic Study of Modern Life in London. 
* Second Edition, with new Preface. Art 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“* Its profusion of, shall I say, Oscar-isms, its trenchant study of an unscrupulous 

who commits suicide in sheer boredom and despair, and its amusing sketch 
of a certain naughty set of old-young and young-old men are sufficient to hall-mark 
‘Miss Malevolent’ as the work of the author of ‘ The Sees, .....Det while the 
analysis of Kitty Nugent's temperament is a very searc ing and stimulating piece 
of work, it will scarcely of itself give ‘Miss Malevolent’ its title to a success of 
either popularity or scandal. t should afford the book a big ‘boom’ is its 
friendly but frank presentment of one of the most famous of our younger poets. 
The sketch of Guy is exceedingly well done, absolutely life-like. The book is 
dedicated to the very man who is so clearly delineated in its pages.” —Echo. 


Comftete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
Lonpoy 


GREENING and CO., LTD., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookMEN, LonpvoN.” Code: Unicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of 23rd Street, New 
Tam ond 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities pre-. 
sented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application. 


IBRARIES and Collections of Books purchased for 
ompt cash in Town or Country. Valuations for Probate, &c.—MveErs- 
& Co., ksellers’ Row, Strand, London, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
ini hly bala: 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
5 h on Deposits, repayable on demand. 3 4 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, ‘azager. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ BirksecK, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


the Government of thi of Good H 


Head Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, 
Branches in South Africa. 
Subscribed Capital (31st December, 1899) .. 9: 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every d ri ‘of banking . 
the 1 i N South Repu 
received periods. Terms on 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 
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6s. Claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. LIMITED, | 
‘onion: Saki, Moral the CIRCULATION and SALE. of 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, ,tte, BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


Letter fi H.M. THE QUEEN. 
“ Sir Henry Ponsonby by the to thank Mr. Darlington for RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


a copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary Guides.” —London Daily Chronicle. TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
‘Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, | of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
Foolscap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. GUINEAS per annum. 
Bourn th and New Forest. The Channel Islands. 
Chester and the Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. Pe t 
Ross, Tam, ond | Chepstow. wine a: Severs Valley. N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwllheli. 


Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. SU RPLUS LIBR A RY BOOKS 


Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 


Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED. 5s. 24 Maps and Plans. A NEW CLEAR ANCE LIST (100 pages) 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in Rome give for such a 


‘guide-book as this, which teaches:so. much. that is outside the usual scope of such Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


to Londen Pest The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 


G Italian, Spani ian Books. 
®y EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. | °°” /talian, Spanish, and Russian Books 


eer 30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co. 412 Brompton Road, S.W.5 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HamiLton, Kent & Co., Lrp. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL, ()UEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 
MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


(Near tHe Great Western Rattway TERMINUS.) 
Dependent entirely epun. Voluntary Contributions, Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 
UNENDOWED. SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY 


NOW IN GREAT NEED OF HELP. 


The efficient maintenance of the 281 beds in the Hospital costs annually £22,000, _ Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
while the dependable income of the Charity is less than £10,000. Vice-Patrons—H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Contributions, especially Annual Subscriptions, ——— | H.R.H THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
solicited to assist the Board of Management in providing for the annu | President-THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
deficiency of am ag ae deficiency increased this year by a serious falling off | Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Eso. 
in the income ordinarily derived from legacies. Chairman of Committee-THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 


THOMAS RYAN, Secretary. 


Over 40,000 Patients relieved every year. Since the foundation of the Hospital 100,000 POOR WOMEN HAVE BEEN RELIEVED. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, | Last year 1,150 Patients were received into ‘the Hospital, and 1,orr were attended 


AND County Co., Connaught Street, W., or bytheSecretary, thetr own Homes. 
the 1 Hospital. The necessary ANNUAL ExpeNDITURE exceeds £4,500, while the 


IncoME is about £2,000 only. 
ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL, 


EXTENSION OF THE HOSPITAL. 
Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


| To relieve the great pressure on the Hospital, and to meet the constantl 
President, THz Marquis or Durrerin anp Ava. Open Free tothe Sick Poor been erected. For these works upwards of £5,000 Is sTILL REQUIRED, towards 
| 
| 


demands for admission, the Hospital has been enlarged and a new Nurses’ “cag has 
without Letters of Recommendation. Poverty and Suffering are the only passports i ibuti earnestly solici 
required. This Charity is in Urgent Need of Help, as the reliable income does not aay 
exceed £3,000, whereas the expenditure is over £12,000 per annum. Contributions, CONTRIBUTIONS to both the General and the Building Funds will be thank- 
large or small, will be gratefully received by the nkers, Messrs. Brown, fully received by the Hospital Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, BippuLPH & Co., Charing 
ANSON & Co., 32 Abchurch Lane, E.C.; or at the Hospital by CONRAD | Cross, S.W. ; or at the Hospital by 


. THIES, Secretary. ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


LONDON HOSPITAL, E. 
The Committee appeal for £40,000 4-year from VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 1897 was 11,146 
OUT-PATIENTS 161,033 
Total number of Patients treated at the Hospital—172,179 


FUNDS ARH URGENTLY NHEDED. 
Thoroughly Trained Private Nurses to be had immediately on application to the Matron. 


-Honsie. SYDNEY HOLLAND, Chairman. G. Q. ROBERTS, House Governors 
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EXPERT ANALYSTS, 


, Move, and Army Surgeons, and Medical Officers of Health will vam you that 


is the PUREST and BEST, and the most. Cooling, 
Refreshing, and Healthful Drink. 
Taste and flavour of the Fresh Fruit, being pressed 


LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


It has the Real 


from the famous 
Lime-Fruit. 


“ MONTSERRAT” Cultivated 


LORD KITCHENER, 


The hero of Omdurman, selected ‘‘ Montserrat” for the Troops in the 
Soudan Campaign. 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ALSO OBTAINED SUPPLIES FOR PHILIPPINE 


AND CUBAN CAMPAICNS. 
“ Montserrat” Lime-Fruit Juice and Cordials are Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Wine Merchants everywhere. 


FOR SALE. 
HARE in the Profits on a new Technical Book, 


now at Press. Price £150. Return of Investment guaranteed. 
Address ‘*D. C.,” care of Bates, Hendy & Co., 81 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


G.. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (ist Class, Classical 

* Tripos), late Fellow of "Clare College, Cambridge, prepares 

Pupils for the Universities and all preliminary Examinations, at 

his residence, Cross Deep, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old 

house beautifully and healthily situated on the Thames. Excellent 
references. 


EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAM COMMON, 
SURREY, S.W.—Miss BUCKLAND and Miss PERCIVAL have 
transferred their School to Miss LAWRENCE and Miss MARGARET SKEAT 
(Modern guages Tripos, Cambridge), who will be happy to furnish full parti- 
culars of the curriculum and to supply references. 


‘HE DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, Kirg’s Lynn, 

Norfolk. Situated in the centre of the Town, ont in close proximity to 

Sandringham and Hunstanton. ing and shooting, and boating on the 
river Ouse. ietor, ArrREv 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually: 14/6. 
sold at men higher prices. 


ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
er prices. appreciation this wine meets with from 

‘the, constantly i =i ae? number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in m and the Provinces gives us additional con- 


= in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux: 


6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. per doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John: Street: 

MANCHESTER : 20 MARKET 


Per Dozen. 
Bots: }-Bots. 
8/3 


ST.. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 
“See WINTER SESSION of 1900-I9OI will OPEN 


on TUESDAY, October 2, oe the Prizes will be distributed at three p.m., 
by Sir William MacCormac, Bart., K.C.V.O., in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for ——— in September, viz., 
one of £x50 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Ph om with either Physiology, 
Botany or Zoology for first year’s students ; one ere in someon, Physiology, 
Chemistry (any two) for third year's students ‘from the iversities. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the-value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional 
Examinations, as well as several medals. 

S Classes are held throughout the year for the preliminary scientific and 
intermediate M.B. ions of the Uni y of London. 

All hospital sopeiaeinas are open to students without charge. 

Club rooms and.an athletic ground are provided for students. 

ae. school buildings and the hospital can be seen on application to the medica 


“The ees may be paid’ in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to lecture or to bospital practice, and special arrangements ate made for 
students entering from the Universities and for qualified omen nar 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the medica who also has a 
list of local medical practitioners, clergymen and others who receive students into 
their houses. 

For prospectus and all p 


to Mr. Rendle, the medical secre! 
M.A., M.D., Oxon., 


( ~UY’S HOSPITAL.—Entrance. Scholarships to be 

dfor in S ber, 1900.—T wo Open Scholarships in Arts, one of 
the ine of "£100 open to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of 450 open to 
candidates under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of £150 and another of £60 open to candidates under 25 years of age. One 
Open Scholarship for University Students who have completed their study of 
anatomy and physiology of the value of S50 Full —— may be Obtained on 
application to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, don Bridge, S 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL & COLLECE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
YSTEMATIC Courses of Lectures and <osnirsoeanoh 


» Work. in the subjects of the Preliminary S ific and Intermedi 
xaminations of the University of Londen will commence on October 1st, ant 
— till July 1901. Atundanee on this Class counts as part of the five years’ 
curriculum. 
= for the whole Course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital ; or single 
subjects may be taken. 


ere is a Special Class for the Jan 
For — particulars apply to the Warden of th College, St. Bartholomew's 


ion, E. 
forwarded on application. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION, igoo-o1, will COM- 

MENCE on October ond, 1900) at 4 when LORD 

LISTER, Chairman s the Royal Society, will deliver the Third Biennial 

HUXLEY LECTUR 

‘The SCHOOL PROSPECTUS, containing, full information concerning the 
hi ineas) the Huxley Scholarship: (55 ee 


ui p (x00 guineas) 
six other (total value £550 annually, and 


other details connected with the MURRAY to the 
Dean, Chandos Street, Strand, W.C. ONTAGUE MURRAY, Dean. 
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NOW silks AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTALLS. 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


which preceded it. It is, probably, one of the most subtle essays on man ever written by a woman.” — Zhe World. 


. “The average novel reader may jib at certain pages of ‘ Robert Orange,’ but the whole book is an interesting and powerful piece of work: 
by a lady novelist possessing a rare individuality.” Anglian Daily Times. 


movement.’ ”—Daily Express. 


do, or even say, but for the characters themselves, and for what they feel, for the emotional, the inner life of them...... The one demand we have 
a right to make of a novelist is that he shall interest us. That John Oliver Hobbes has done, and done thoroughly.” —Sunday Special, 


striking and interesting personalities live in their work.” —Sfeaker. 


to ‘ Robert Orange,’ the new romance in which ‘John Oliver Hobbes’ continues the history of the hero already familiar to readers of ‘ The: 
School for Saints.’ ”—Zcho. 


strain after paradox, no paltering with truth. To say of people that they are very good is often tantamount to saying of them that they are very 


one whose wit is as alert as her orthodoxy is openly declared.” — Zad/et. 


imagination in the concluding chapters, as a single production, and, so read, it will produce an abiding impression on any thoughtful mind...... 
* Robert Orange’ is an eminently religious book, but it is conspicuously bright also ; it is political, but it is also witty ; it is philosophical, but it 
is also shrewd ; it is an artistic collection of character studies, but they are all human, and nearly all of individual and original type. But it has 
action also ; in it many love stories run their troubled course simultaneously.” —Country Life. 


a Perhaps ‘ Robert Orange’ may best be classed as being worthy to be placed among those works that we keep, not those that we send back. 
to the lending library ; and for such there is always room.” —Sunday Times. 


of character, it is always the opposite of the commonplace—not with the cheap effects of paradox, but because the author has an eye for colour 
and for contrasts, and a spontaneous brilliancy of expression. One is so weary of laborious contrivances of adventure, of conventional pictures 
of * Society °"—the members of which are supposed to spend all their time in restaurants making vapid repartees—of superficial and happy-go- 
lucky psychology. Or one would be weary if'one read them. Mrs. Craigie’s’ books are stimulating, provocative, always distinguished, and 
always interesting. And this one is, I think, the best of them.”—G. S. STREET, in Zhe Londoner. 


* Tr will be appreciated by those who recognise the beauty and literary charm of Mrs. Craigie’s work......It is a book to read, and cannot 
fail to add greatly to Mrs. Craigie’s reputation as a writer of exceptional ability.”—Christian World. 


~  Tts literary eee is remarkable ; and the book, mente its author at her best, cannot fail to be widely ‘snd eagerly read.” 
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_ This new novel by ‘ John Oliver Hobbes’ is a triumph of intellectual creativeness, 
and it has held me ada from cover to cover.”’—C. K. S., in THE SPHERE. 


6s. (In Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) Gs. 


ROBERT ORANGE. 


EXTRACTS 


** This brilliant novel is written with a distinction unfamiliar in contemporary fiction.” —Sfectator. 
** A book that everyone will talk of.” —Dazily Telegraph. 


“« Mrs, Craigie’s characters—even the most introspective—are, however, so well drawn that it is difficult to have too much of them.” 
Daily News. 


** A piece of writing that shows a very adroit mastery of many elements.” —A¢heneum. 

** The bold experiment again succeeds, and its success is a thing on which Mrs. Craigie may be especially congratulated.” — G/ode. 

Robert Orange’ is a remarkable book.” — Standard. 

** Its comedy is alive with the brilliant, half-cynical observation of character.”—/Pail/ Mall Gazette. 

** Almost a remarkable, as it is certainly a most conscientious, study in emotion.” — Westminster Gazette. 

‘* There is no possibility of considering this remarkable book in any other light than as the complement of the equally remarkable book. 


*** Robert Orange’ is in the air, and it is impossible to get away from it. Moreover, not to have read it is to confess to being ‘ out of the 


«A notable achievement in literary art......It is a most interesting story, and it is interesting, not so much for anything the characters of it 


** A most entertaining book...... There is no novelist living, except George Meredith, who can equal Mrs. Craigie in the power of making: 


** Rarely can it be said of the sequel of a novel that it equals, much less surpasses, its predecessor, but such a compliment is certainly due 


** Light the book is, with never a thought of levity ; ‘smart,’ if that is to be the word, with no hint of either vanity or vulgarity, with no- 


That, no doubt, is because we live in an imperfect world. This book, at any rate, gives no quarter to such a reproach. It is the work of 


«**The School for Saints’ was good, but ‘ Robert Orange’ (Fisher Unwin), unlike most sequels, is better.” —.S¢ar. 
** «Robert Orange’ is a sequel to ‘The School for Saints,’ and a worthy sequel ; but it may be read very well, by a slight exercise of the 


‘“« The great quality of this book, however, as that of most of Mrs. Craigie’s other books, is that, whether in romance or comedy or analysis 


Scotsman. 


Lonpon :. T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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